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The Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center is a 501(c)(3) not-for-profit arts organization dedicated and 
committed to entertaining, educating, and engaging our diverse communities in Stowe and beyond. 


Spruce Peak 

Performing 

. . , ^ New Membership Opportunities Available! 

/\ivTS CENTER VisitSprucePeakArts.org 

1 22 Hourglass Dr. | Stowe, VT to learn about member benefits 


The Perlman Music Progi 




Founded by Toby Perlman 19 years ago, the Perlman Musio Program 
(PMP) offers unparalleled musioal training to young string players of 
rare and speoial talent. 

The seoond annual PMP residenoy at SPPAC features 24 young 
virtuosi, alumni of the Perlman program in oonoerts and rehearsals 
open to the publio. 


FR1 11/9 • 7:30PM 

CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERT 

Works by Beethoven, Mozart, Sohubert, Brahms and Smetana 

SAT 11/10* 7:30PM 

ORCHESTRAL & CHORAL CONCERT 

Conduoted by Maestros Itzhak Perlman and Patriok Romano 


J Facebook.com/SPPAC 


I Twitter.com/SprucePeak_Arts 


Buy tickets & memberships online at 
SpruoePeakArts.org, or oall 802-760-4634. 




Whiskey a Go Go! 


Whiskies From Buffalo Trace 

Wednesday, October 24th, 20 1 2 at 4pm- 1 Opm 

A Distillery shomasc featuring : 

Sazerac, Sazerac IS, Thomas H Hardy Sazerac, Conge I Stagg Barrel Proof, Eagle Rare, 
Eagle Rare 1 7, Pappy \an Winkle 1 3 Wlile Dogs never before pouredin Wrmonl. 


Get on The Whiskey! 

prohibitiomiig.com 


7c 23 South Main Street, Vihterlmry, Vermont??' 


Craft food for craft beer. 


New menu premieres Wednesday, October jrd 


monday - Saturday it am - o pm monday - Saturday n am - close 

Sunday brunch io— 4 Sunday io- close 


>8 Main Street, Montpelier VT 8o2-22J-taps 





We've Landed. 

The best - camera store outside Chittenden County 
is now also open in Chittenden County. 


Try our new professional photo printing 
lab for FREE! No purchase necessary. 
Just bring in this ad to redeem! 

20 FREE 4x6 Prints 
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www.gmcamera.com 


NOW OPEN 

Staples Plaza 
86 1 Williston Road 
S. Burlington, ZT 

(802)651-4100 


1 4 Sunset Drive 
Waterbury Center, VT 

^ 02 ) 244-0883 



The JAY ^ PEAK 

Music & Art Seines 

An Evening with 

STEVE 

EARLE 

Solo & Acoustic 

Friday, November 30 th 
in the Foeger Ballroom 


Thanksgiving at 



ALICE'S 

TABLE 

All-you-can-eat Buffet 

Thursday, November 22 nd 
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WEEK IN REVIEW 


OCTOBER 10-17. 2t 



Hello, Dalai! 


is Holiness the 14th Dalai Lama enlightened 
Vermont with a rare visit last weekend, addressing 
Tull-house crowds at Middlebury College on Friday 
and Saturday. Staff writer Kathryn Flagg attended the 
Saturday talk and reported about it on Seven Days' politics 
and news blog, Off Message. Flagg wrote that some ticket 
holders queued up well before 6 a.m. to get good seats to 
see Tibet's spiritual leader. 

The day kicked off with remarks from Middlebury College 
president Ronald D. Liebowitz. Gut the president's introduc- 
tion was interrupted when the Dalai Lama, accompanied by 
Sen. Patrick Leahy (D-VT), appeared on stage mid-sentence. 
Led by a contingent of Tibetan Vermonters, the crowd leapt 
to its feet in the first of at least four standing ovations. 

"Here in Vermont your Holiness, we think of you as our 
friend." Leahy told the Nobel Peace Prize winner. 

The Dalai Lama's talk — titled "Finding Common Ground: 
Ethics for a Whole World" — ranged from personal prayer to 
political beliefs, and hinged on the importance of compas- 
sion and mindfulness. “If you can help other, serve other as 


much as you can, that's the proper way to lead meaningful 
life," said the Dalai Lama in halting, deliberate English. 

His remarks were punctuated by moments of deep 
humor, in which the Dalai Lama himself laughed so joyfully 
that he rocked in his seat. 

This marked the Dalai Lama's third visit to Middlebury 
College — he visited the campus in 1984 and 1990 — and 
demand for tickets was so strong, it overwhelmed the col- 
lege’s online system. 

Vermont’s Tibetan community had no trouble secur- 
ing seats. Around 150 members turned out to hear their 
spiritual leaders remarks and for a private meeting with the 
Dalai Lama, "This is a dream come true," said Tsering Dolkar. 
a Burlington resident who moved to Vermont in 1998. "It’s a 
blessing." 

Tamding Tsering of South 8urlington added. "If you read 
his message twice, you will find a new meaning." 

You can watch video of the talk twice —or more times 
— at Middlebury Col lege’s website, middlebury.edu/news- 
room/node/437280. 


facing 

facts 

Mill Oil 

The feds have 
sued Vermont's 
secretary of state 
for missing a 
deadline to mail 
absentee ballots 
to overseas voters. 
Democracy 
inaction. 

FANCY-FREE 

Some Vermont 
syrup producers 
are resisting a new, 
internationally 
accepted maple- 
grading system. 
Guess they're stuck 
in their ways. 

m 

UR IT 

Vermont’s first 
“texting while 
driving” trial won't 
be its last The 
teen driver got 
six months, and 
hervictimhasa 
brain injury. :( 

LEFT HIS MARC 

Vermont will 
miss painter, 
teacher, poet and 
former Seven 
Days art critic 
Marc Awodey. RIP 
Renaissance Man. 


$ 682,500 

That's how much money 
Lenore Broughton has 
contributed — so far 
I — to conservative 

super PAC 
A Vermonters First. 



TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENOAYSVT.COM 

1. "Vermont Twitter Users Blow the Whistle 
on a Social Media 'Scam™ by Tyler 
Machado. A local man used social media to 
promote a crowd-funded film project. When 
it went busL the Twitterverse pushed back. 

2. "A Convicted Sex Offender Made a New Life 
in Vermont With a Soldier's Stolen ID" by 
Andy Bromage. A Vermonter stole another 
man’s identity and used his name for six 
years, getting a job. making new friends and 
even joining the Vermont State Guard. 

3. "RIP, Marc Awodey" by Pamela Polston. 
Artist, poet, teacher and former Seven Days 
art critic Marc Awodey died from a heart 
attack over the weekend. He was 51. 

4. "Will a High Schooler’s Tragic Death 
Become a Turning Point for Rutland?" by 
Kathryn Flagg. The Rutland community 
is pondering its future after an impaired 
driver killed a local teenager. 

5. "Labor Pains: The VSEA's New Boss is 
Shaking Things Up" by Paul Heintz. A staff 
exodus at the Vermont State Employees 
Association raises questions about the new 
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Mount Philo Summit http:// 
instagr.am/p/0sbhFyj2i5/ 
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FACING FACTS COMPILED 
BY ANDY BROMAGE 


FOLLOW US DN TWITTER fflSEVEN.DAYS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/TWITTER 








Wedding Registry 
Professional Knife Sharpening 


Cozy. 

Colorful. 

Fall. 

EILEEN 

FISHER 


21 s ' ANNIVERSARY SALE 


October 19-21 

FRIDJY SIMMY SUNDAY 


% OFF 
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REGISTER TO WIN 
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Silver b quart 
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COMES OUT SWINGING. 
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Don Eggert Cathy Resmer. Colby Roberts 
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staff writers Kathryn Flagg. Pan! Heintz, Ken Picard 
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RAILROAD REALITY CHECK 

Ken Picard’s WTF column last week 
contained a major error [“Whisky Tango 
Foxtrot: What's up with that abandoned 
railroad car in Grand Isle County?” 
October 10]. I guess that’s what happens 
when you base your research on a UVM 
grad student’s work rather than local and 
state history sources. 

In fact, it is quite likely that the rail 
car in question did "rumble through 
Grand Isle.” The Rutland RR operated a 
regular passenger train through the islands 
throughout the early-to-mid-20th century 

- roughly 1902 to 1962. It was known as 
the Island Flyer, and many older islanders, 
many of whom are now deceased, used to 
reminisce about lying awake late at night 
listening to its distant whistle. 

Up until the 1950s, most of high-school- 
aged islanders used to ride the train to 
school in Burlington on Sunday evening 
and then return home on Friday afternoon. 
The South Hero train station was a stone’s 
throw from where the Bushway car now 
sits (Iodine Springs St.). The Grand Isle 
station was about three miles north, and 
other RRR stations served North Hero and 
Alburgh. 

You can still follow the old Rutland RR 
right of way through most of the islands 

— and, of course, on the marble causeway 
from Colchester Point to South Hero, as 
well as those connecting the rest of Grand 
Isle County. 

The causeways, and the entire islands 
line, were constructed around the turn of 


the 20th century by the Rutland RR using 
marble from quarries in the greater West 
Rutland area. It was abandoned in the 
early '60s, when governor F. Ray Keyser 
Jr. and the Republican legislature refused 
RRR a state subsidy that might have kept 
it running. Hundreds of jobs were lost, 
and the issue was used against Keyser in 
the election of 1962, which Phil Hoff won, 
becoming the first Democratic governor in 
Vermont since before the Civil War. 

Tim Searles 
GRAND ISLE 


NOT AMUSED 

In reference to Ted Rail's so-called comic 
in the October 3 edition of Seven Days, 
which characterizes our veterans as 
"stupid” for defending our right to vote: I 
would remind Mr. Rail that they also sac- 
rificed to ensure his, and Seven Days’, right 
to print ignorant opinions. 

Mike Leech 

FAIRFAX 


"CARE" ABOUT PLANNED 
PARENTHOOD 

[Re “AnAnti-AbortionAttomeyChallenges 
Burlington's No-Protest Zone,” September 
26]: Care Net states on its website that its 
purpose is to help women process their 
situation and access all of their options. 
Staff is available at their office to provide 
the tools and the information necessary to 
make a decision about pregnancy. While 









the website talks about the dangers of 
unprotected sex in other ways, they do 
not offer STD screenings, contraceptives, 
cancer screenings and seemingly legiti- 
mate pregnancy tests. They offer advice, 

Planned Parenthood, on the other 
hand, offers a wide range of medical 
and physical assistance. They provide 
counseling, yes, but also contraceptives 
of all kinds, STD and cancer screenings, 
sex education, pap smears, abortions and 
men’s health exams. Whether we like it or 
not, we do need this kind of health care in 

The reason why I support the pro- 
tection of Planned Parenthood through 
this new ordinance goes way back: 
When I used to volunteer with Planned 
Parenthood as a teen in the Bible Belt, 
harassment was an everyday occurrence. 
People would scream at me. They would 
take down license-plate numbers and 
donors’ names and share them with the 
community. 

This outwardly violent and aggressive 
approach pushes the boundaries on per- 
sonal freedoms. It’s a personal violation 
to be yelled at no matter what clinic you 

I stand with Planned Parenthood. 
Do you? 

Claire Crisman 

BURLINGTON 


WAIT FOR WILLIE 

Re 'Whisky Tango Foxtrot: Whafs up 
with the baseball players on Spear Street?" 
September 12]: I would very much like to 
know if the cutouts of Willie Mays are 
available for viewing throughout the fall. 
I would absolutely love to drive up from 
Connecticut to view them. It would be 
a dream come true for a lifelong Willie 
Mays fan. 

Michael Milardo 

NEW BRITAIN. CONN. 

Editor's note: Sorry, but the cutouts 
are only on display in September 
— and just on nice days. As they say in 
baseball, "There's always next year.” 


She is spending a lot of energy tearing 
down an organization she supposedly 
cared about. Get the other side of the 

Bonnie Kynoch 

MONTPELIER 


MARINE MOM’S VIEW 

If the F-35s were based in Burlington, 
property values would not be negatively 
affected. So claims the full-page real-es- 
tate ad in Seven Days on October 3. And "... 
while F-35 flight operations may represent 
six minutes of minimal inconvenience 
four days a week...” it is not as important as 
the economic investments in the VTANG 
and the 1100 associated jobs — at least that 
was my take on it. 

Housing sales and developments are 
profitable, so the real-estate support was 
a given. Were the effects of a high-decibel, 
super-powered F-35 versus a lower-level 
F-16 on a neighborhood actually tested in 
their research? These two variables are 
necessary to reach a conclusion. 

Ironically, as I was reading the article, 
two F-16s came screeching overhead and 
circled for a repeat. The present F-16s fly 
at all hours, several times a day and after 
8 p.m., so I question whether the F-35s 
can promise “six minutes of minimal 
inconvenience.” 

Both my father and son are proud 
Marines, and I respect the commitments 
of service personnel. What I resent is 
the actions of military decision makers, 
our representatives, and the people who 
will hugely profit from the F-35s and not 
consider the people whose health and 
homes are impacted. The whole economic 
future of Vermont is not based solely on 
the Guard, nor this airplane and the 1100 
jobs it will generate, as some would like 
you to believe. The proposed F-35s are 
loud, high-precision machines that per- 
form their low-flying, close maneuvers 
over densely populated areas. If we are 
to welcome them, develop an alternative 
flight route. 

Debra P. Chadwick 

WINOOSKI 


WHICH SIDE ARE YOU ON? 

There are two sides of this story [“Labor 
Pains: The VSEA's New Boss Is Shaking 
Things Up,” October 10] ... The veterans’ 
home folks are extremely happy with 
director Mark Mitchell, as are many 
other VSEA members. Lucinda Kirk is 
a disgruntled employee, and it's a good 
thing for VSEA members that she has 
decided to move on. Mitchell was hired 
to take the VSEA in a new direction, 
and unfortunately there are those who 
will resist the changes. Kirk seems to 
be set on causing problems for VSEA 
rather than helping to make it stronger. 


SAY SOMETHING! 



AUTUMN 
CHEESE 
AND WINE 
DEALS 

• BARGAIN 
CHEESE 
SAMPLER 

includes Cyprus Crow 
goat cheeses, Moody Blue , 
Midnight Moon, and Gruyere. 
Keff * 34 - 99 . SALE: $19.99 

• RAVEN’S WOOD 
RED WINE 

— lowest price we’\e ewr seen! 
Re ff% 99 . SALE: $ 7-99 

• I’lNI lillX.I 

CHEMN BLANC 
WITH VKH.NIIK 

Top Ten Wines of 2011! Reg; 
Sn. 99. SALE: $9.99 

• MARKYOll 
CALENDARS 

Annhersarv Sale Oct 27- 
N0V4 



Ghees e tr a d e r S 
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WINE SET T ERS 

1186 Williston Rd„ So. Burlington YT 05103 

(Best to the Alpine Sliop 

802 . 863.0143 

burlingtou@chec setraders.com 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 


It’s about Hair. 
It’s about Men. 
It’s about Time. 



<MENSROOMVT.COM> 106 MAIN ST. 
AVEDA 30a.66j.2088 



Red Square 

Thanks C»r co*ni«3. 


WED 10/17 JORDAN HULL BAND 7PM 
DJ CRE8 10PM 

THU 10/18 SOMETHING WITH STRINGS 7PM 
SAINT ANYWAY 8PM 
DJ A-DOG 10PM 
DJ CRE8 10PM 

FRI 10/19 GA8E JARRETT TRIO 5PM 

STARUNE RHYTHM BOYS 8PM 
DJMIXX9PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHEU. 11PM 
SAT 10/20 SETH YACOVONE 5PM 
DJ RAUL 6PM 
JOHN FRIES 8PM 
DJ STAVROS 10PM / DJ A-DOG 11PM 
SUN 10/21 CLOSED 

MON 10/22 INDUSTRY NIGHT FI ROBBIE J WPM 
TUE 10/23 HARD SCRABBLE 7PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 10PM 

ac owchst •redsquare'/fjO*] 





Middlebury Actor 1 a 'Workshop: 


RON 

White 


Here Corned The Hid - 

A TRIBUTE TO WOODY 
GUTHRIE'S 100TH BIRTHDAY 


WHST 


vpr 


mmomas 


paramountlive.org 

30 CENTER ST, RUTLAND, VT | 802.775.0903 
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VIDEO 


Stuck in Vermont: Vermont Tech 
Jam 2011. Get ready for the sixth annual 
Vermont Tech Jam Friday and Saturday, 
October 26 and 27, by watching this video 
from last year’s fifth annual J am, featuring 
IBM fellow John Cohn. 
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Join us for our 

Erye (Boot 
(Event 

Saturday, Oct. Iff* 
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‘ Enjoy cupcakes 
a chance to 
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38 Church Street 
On the 
Marketplace 
862.5126 
www. dearlucy. com 
Mon-Sat 10-8 
Sun 11-6 






MORTGAGE RATES 
ARE LOW. 

THE PEACE OF MIND IS HIGH. 


With rates at historic lows, now may be the time 
to refinance. But don't just refinance anywhere. 
At Merchants Bank, we don’t package up your 
mortgage and sell it off to the highest bidder. 




We keep it right here. And we make the process 
easy and give you options-with a convenient online 
application and a variety of money-saving mortgage 
solutions. Don't put it off, get started today. 


APPLY NOW AT MBVT.COM/LOCALMORTGAGE 


Member FDIC 


merchants & 


bank' 


INTRODUCING PATHe: YOUR DEGREE 
IS CLOSER THAN YOU THINK 

Test out for things you already know. 

Take advantage of all the free and low-cost 
courses now available online. Get credit 
for your work experience and prior college 
learning. 

For a free assessment, call 1-866-637-0085 
or visit online.champlain.edu to see how 
much time and money you can save with your 
own personal PATHe. 



FRIDAY 19 & SATURDAY 20 

Cinema, Revamped 


Flesh and Blood 
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Estate Planning with PRIDE 


Janet Cooper & Uday Smith 

Tuesday, October 30th, 2012 
5:30 p.m. — 7:30 p.m. 

Echo Lake Aquarium and Science Center 
One College Street 
Burlington, VT 05401 


As members of the LGBTQ community, 
we recognize the estate planning challenges 
you may experience. This workshop will help 




V ermont politicians handed in 
their final fundraising tallies 
Monday, just three weeks before 
Election Day. 

Final to you, that is. Candidates will 
keep bringing in the bucks, but the public 
won’t know who gave what to whom until 
after the last ballot is cast. 

Nevertheless, Monday’s report cards 
give at least some sense of which candi- 
dates are making the grade. And, quite 
clearly, Vermont’s A+ fundraiser remains 
Democratic Gov. peter shumlin. 

For the umpteenth time in his bid tor a 
second term, the governor out-raised his 
opponent, Sen. randy brock (R-Franklin). 
Shumlin took home $173,000 in the past 
month, bringing his campaign total to $1.2 
million. 

And the dude is straight hoarding it. 
Shummy spent a paltry $33,000 in the past 
month and still has more than a million 
bucks left in his campaign chest. 

That soon will change. On Tuesday, the 
gov placed a $125,000 television ad buy, 
which campaign manager alex maclean 
says will get him on air by week’s end for 
the first time this campaign. 

Does that mean Shummy’s worried 
about all those Brock ads that show the gov 
imitating George Harrison? 

“No, we’re not concerned," MacLean 
says. “The governor just wants to get his 
message of creating jobs and growing the 
economy out to as many Vermonters as 
possible. Television advertising is the most 
effective way to do that." 

The Brock campaign certainly agrees. 
“We’re putting 85 percent of our re- 
sources on TV,” his de facto campaign 
manager, darcie Johnson, says, "because 
it’s the most effective, most economical 
way to reach voters — bar none.” 

But Brock has a little less to spend on 
the tube these days. In the past month, 
he raised just $45,000 — his smallest haul 
since candidates began monthly reporting 
in August — and spent $177,000 of his cam- 
paign total of $692,000. That leaves him 
with just $107,000. 

Nevertheless, three days after Brock’s 
last ad buy went dry, he plans to release a 
new spot Wednesday focused on Shumlin’s 
taxing-and-spending record. 

Which brings us to the $300,000 ques- 
tion: Last week. Brock hinted to reporters 
that he might personally loan his campaign 
even more cash — beyond the $300,000 
he’s already coughed up. But no such loans 
were listed on Monday’s report. So what 

“Wait and see,” Johnson says. “We’re 
working on a few things here and we don’t 


have anything right now to say about that.” 

As for Shummy finally investing in TV 
ads, Johnson simply says, “Welcome to the 

Special Interested 

The big story coming out of Monday’s 
campaign finance filings was Burlington’s 
Six-Hundred-Thousand-Dollar Woman. 
Last month, the mysterious megabucks 
donor lenore Broughton gave $548,000 to 
the conservative super PAC Vermonters 
First, for a total contribution of $682,500 
(see this week's cover story and accompa- 
nying profile). 

But Broughton’s not the only one 
making it rain. 

As he has throughout the campaign, 
Shumlin continued to haul in the special- 



A $125,000 
TELEVISION AD BUY 



interest cash this month. Of the $173,000 
he raised this period, a full $57,000 of it 
came from business interests. 

Among them? Honeywell ($6000), 
PepsiCo ($2000) and Mott’s ($1000). A 
trio of telecommunications firms called 
in a thousand bucks apiece: FairPoint 
Communications, Verizon and T-Mobile. 
And a pair of ski resorts — Killington 
($2000) and Mount Snow ($2000) — also 
made it rain, er, snow. 

The Democratic Governors Association, 
which Shummy is expected to chair next 
year, hasn't yet bought television ads for its 
next chief, as it did when Shumlin first ran 
for governor two years ago. But the group 
donated $6000 last month. 

And those crazy folks at the National 
Rifle Association also shot over $2500 to 
Shummy’s campaign. 

So what's the governor’s special inter- 
est total this election cycle? He’s now 
raised $49,000 from advocacy groups, 
$57,000 from unions and $223,000 from 
corporations. 

As for Brock, when it comes to cor- 
porate money, he's a man of the people. 
Which is to say, companies aren’t handing 
him the dough. No wonder he’s loaning it 
to himself. 


PAC Man 

When it comes to special-interest cash, 
Congressman peter welch (D-VT) has got 
Shummy beat by a long shot. 

Despite facing practically zero opposi- 
tion in November, Welch reported Monday 
that he’s raised $894,000 throughout 
the two-year election cycle. Of that, a 
full $516,000 came from political action 
committees. 

That’s nearly 58 percent, folks. 

Asked to ’splain why he raised more 
from PACs than people, Welch’s cam- 
paign pointed out that if you look at the 
number of checks written, 84 percent of 
them came from individuals — mostly 
Vermonters. 

Um, yeah. But unlike Home Depot, 
which has given Welch a cool 10 grand this 
cycle, most individuals aren't cutting five- 
figure checks. 

Welch’s PAC money comes from a wide 
array of corporations, unions and advocacy 
groups. He’s been particularly successful 
at milking dairy groups and others with 
interests before the House Agriculture 
Committee on which he serves. Like the 
Dairy Farmers of America ($9000) Agri- 
mark ($4500), the United Egg Association 
($3000), Land O’Lakes ($2500) and, wait 
for it, the Southern Minnesota Beet Sugar 
Cooperative ($2000). 

Nothing beats Big Beet. 

He also raised money this cycle from 
the likes of Deloitte ($10,000), General 
Electric ($6000), AT&T ($6000), Lowe’s 
($5000) and General Dynamics ($4000). 

Do the big corporate bucks make Welch 
indebted to his supporters? 

“No,” says campaign manager jon 
copans, arguing that Welch has a track 
record of taking on special interests. 
“Congressman Welch welcomes the broad 
base of support he has received for his 
agenda to restore our economy, grow the 
middle class, make college and health care 
affordable and end our dependence on 
carbon fuels.” 

Not to mention beet sugar for everyone! 
A Yuuuge Amount of Money 

Welch’s congressional comrade, Sen. 
bernie sanders, also reported his quarterly 
fundraising figures Monday and, needless 
to say, they were simply absurd. 

Ol’ Bernardo brought in $753,000 
during the past three months, for a total of 
$6.9 million raised throughout his six-year 
term. He also somehow spent $453,000 
— most of which we presume went to pay 
for the pasta sauce at his famous spaghetti 
dinners. 

Unlike Welch, Sanders does not accept 
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corporate PAC contributions, though he 
does take money from unions and other 
organizations that share his agenda, says 
campaign manager phil fiermonte. 

Such groups donated $69,000 to 
Sanders last quarter and $481,000 during 
the past six years. That's about 7 percent 
of his total haul. The rest of it comes from 
mostly small-dollar donations. 

According to Fiermonte, Sanders has 
raised more individual contributions — 
141,050 this cycle — than any other incum- 
bent senator. 

Aside from pasta sauce, where’s that 
loot going? 

The ostensibly indepen- 
dent senator sent $50,000 of it 
to the Democratic Senatorial 
Campaign Committee last 
quarter, which works to elect 
big cohhhr-pa-reht interests — I mean, 
Democrats — to the upper chamber. 

“Bernie's doing everything he can to 
prevent the Republicans from taking over 
control of the U.S. Senate,” Fiermonte ex- 
plains. “If Republicans control the Senate, 
people like Jim inhofe, who think global 
warming is a hoax, will become chairmen 
of the major Senate committees." 

And that would be simply outrageous. 

So You’re Not Saying No? 

After a bruising primary campaign against 
Chittenden Count)' State’s Attorney t_i. 
oonovan, Democratic Attorney General 
bill sorrell has taken things down a few 
notches. 

The 15-year incumbent chose not to 
replace campaign manager mike pieciak 
two weeks ago, when Pieciak announced 
he was returning to private practice, and 
the AG’s latest campaign finance report 
was rather slim. He raised just $12,000 
last month. 

Meanwhile, Progressive opponent 
ED stanak has picked up labor support, 
and Republican opponent jack mcmullen 
loaned his campaign another $144,000. 

That had retired Middlebury College 
professor eric davis prognosticating on 
Vermont Public Radio over the weekend 
that Sorrell may fail to crack 50 percent of 
the vote, which Davis believes is symboli- 
cally important. 

“I think what it probably means is this 
is his last election and Bill Sorrell will an- 
nounce his retirement prior to the 2014 
election,” Davis told VPR’s peter biello on 
Saturday’s “Morning Edition.” 

Damn, Eric! Them's fightin' words. 
What say you, Mr. Sorrell? 

“I don’t see how one follows the other,” 
Sorrell tells Fair Game. 

Sorrell says it’s certainly possible he 
would win by a plurality, but “it'll be a year 
from now before I start thinking about 
what I will do or not do in 2014. 1 don't 
have this Machiavellian thing all mapped 
out and I never have had.” 


Touche! 

But you know who seems like the kind 
of guy who thinks a few election cycles 
ahead? Donovan, the up-and-coming 
Democrat who Sorrell edged out by just 
714 votes. 

Donovan was quick to back Sorrell’s 
general election bid, with a fundrais- 
ing letter and an election eve rally at 
Burlington's St. John's Club. 

“I’m supporting Bill,” Donovan says. 
“People who supported me should sup- 
port Bill this November. It’s important 
that we have a Democrat in that office.” 

So does that mean Donovan 
wouldn't run against Sorrell in 
two years if Davis is wrong and 
the incumbent runs again? 

“I’m just trying to get by 
today,” Donovan says. “I ran 
for attorney general this year. I lost. We’re 
back to working.” 

But, um, you're not ruling it out? 

“You know, I’m focused on getting Bill 
Sorrell reelected this November.” 

Huh. Sure don’t sound like a “no” to us! 

Un-Endorsing Mitt 

Back in February, Sen. vince illuzzi 
(R-Essex/Orleans) joined a crew of 
Vermont Republicans and former New 
Hampshire governor john sununu at a 
Statehouse press conference to endorse 
mitt romney's presidential campaign. 

But Illuzzi, who is running for state au- 
ditor, now says he is “no longer endorsing 
or supporting" the Republican candidate. 

What gives? 

“I liked the guy as governor. During the 
primary, he was the most moderate in a 
pack of nuts,” Illuzzi says. 

But that changed after Romney’s infa- 
mous “47 percent" comment. 

“I have supported seniors, the disabled, 
the homeless and the working people of 
this state,” he adds. “I can’t support some- 
one who doesn’t support them.” 

We considered contacting Romney’s 
campaign for comment, but didn't want 
to rattle the former gov before Tuesday 
night’s debate. ® 

Disclosure: Paul Heintz previously 
worked as communications director for 
Congressman Peter Welch. 
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Does the dream of home ownership 
feel like just that, a dream? 
FREE HOME BUYERS SEMINAR 


Thursday, Nov. 1 st 6-8pm 
Location: 33 Blair park Williston 

sponsored by Barb McHenry at PrimeLending 

Learn how you can get into 
a home by the New Year! 

• Not sure about your credit score? 

• No $$ for down payment? 

• Nervous about taking the 1 st steps? 

^This seminar is for you! 

e-mail to register today, space is limited. 
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Cass Gekas Is Young, Broke — 
and Running for Lieutenant Governor 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 


C ass Gekas is the youngest major- 
party candidate running for 
statewide office this year. And 
before her surprise, last-minute 
g; entry into the lieutenant governor’s race, 
< the Progressive-Democrat was largely 
g unknown outside of Montpelier’s political 
2 circles. 

Just 24 hours before the June candidate 
filing deadline, 30-year-old Gekas stepped 
forward to take on an assignment more 
5 seasoned Democrats had declined: a tough 
d race against a popular Republican incum- 
C? bent better known for stock-car racing 
g than politics. Lt. Gov. Phil Scott was well 
■“ liked heading into his first term, and has 
done nothing to lose pole position in the 

5 Gekas spent years as a behind-the- 
z scenes player in Montpelier — with lobby- 
> ing firm KSE Partners and as the Vermont 
Public Interest Research Group’s health 
care advocate — before stepping onto the 
campaign stage. Political insiders know 
gj her as a knowledgeable young advocate 
jU for single-payer health care. Now the first- 
J time candidate is trying to convince the 
^ public she’s ready to be Vermont’s second- 
ed in-command — and to run state govem- 
2 ment should the need arise. 


“I think I really surprise [people] when 
they hear me speak, because they hear pas- 
sion and knowledge and political savvy," 
Gekas says. 

Vermont’s lieutenant governor is a part- 
time, ceremonial job responsible for pre- 
siding over the state Senate and breaking 
any tie votes — but also for assuming the 
responsibilities of the governor, whether 
he or she is out of state, incapacitated or 
dies while in office. The last is how Howard 
Dean got the state’s top job. 

It's a role that voters see as both "mean- 
ingless” and “really important,” Gekas says. 
“On one hand, people are like, “What does 
the lieutenant governor do? He doesn't 
even do anything.’” On the other hand: 
‘“Are you qualified to step in as governor?' 
Which way is it?” 

Promising to treat the $60,000-a-year 
lieutenant governorship as a year-round 
job, Gekas is hoping voters will see her as 
someone who could address the "vacuum 
of leadership” in the office. She's pledg- 
ing to keep Vermont on track to be the 
first state to enact a universal health care 
system and proposes using the office as a 
“think tank” when the legislature is not 
in session to build policy on affordable 
childcare, renewable energy and economic 


development Gekas shares those priorities 
with Gov. Peter Shumlin, a connection she 
stresses on the campaign trail. 

But Gekas worries the race won’t be 
decided on issues. 

“I do wish that we focused a little bit 
more on what people have actually done 
with their position of leadership, and 
what they want to do, as opposed to who 
we would want to grab a beer with,” she 
says. “Because Phil is a nice guy, I don’t 
see people asking him a lot of questions or 
pushing back on him in meaningful ways.” 

At S-foot-9, Gekas is statuesque and 
striking. The self-described "policy wonk” 
is also disarmingly optimistic about her 
vision for the lieutenant governor’s office 
and the issues facing Vermonters. Chatting 
over coffee at a Burlington cafe, she puts 
her elbows on the table and leans in close. 
She's ordered a salad, but in the end ap- 
pears too engaged in the conversation to 
take a bite. 

Friends and supporters describe her 
as a dedicated advocate who sends emails 
at 2:00 in the morning. “Her work ethic 
is amazing,” says James Moore, a former 
VPIRG colleague. “She definitely gives ev- 
erything that she's got, because she cares a 
lot about the issues that she’s working on.” 


State Rep. Chris Pearson (P-Burlington), 
who helped recruit Gekas to run, calls her 
“an articulate champion of things she be- 
lieves in.” Under Gekas, Pearson believes 
the lite gov's office could be used, as it has 
in the past, as “a platform to raise issues 
that are currently being ignored.” 

State Sen. Anthony Pollina (P/D- 
Washington) also helped draft Gekas. He 
says she understands grassroots organiz- 
ing and thinks she could leverage that 
experience to help motivate more people, 
especially young Vermonters, to get in- 
volved in public-policy debates. 

Adds Pearson, "I think representative de- 
mocracy should be about including a broader 
range of voices, and Cass fits that bill.” 

By her own admission, Gekas’ cam- 
paign is “scrappy.” Jumping in late meant 
most of Vermont’s experienced campaign 
managers had already been hired. So 
Gekas turned to Scott Kirby, a longtime 
friend with no political experience. Kirby’s 
a native New Yorker without a driver's 
license, which means Gekas does all the 
driving. Their traveling office is a Subaru 
Impreza, the backseat of which is covered 
in dog hair. Gekas has two canines that she 
says “hate her right now” for being on the 
road so much. 
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It’s a campaign focused on personal 
interactions rather than ad buys — a real- 
ity necessitated by finances, but which 
Gekas says suits her style. Her preference 
for one-on-one conversations with voters 
may not be closing the name-recognition 
gap, but Gekas believes there's an under- 
ground “buzz" around her candidacy. 

“After people talk to me, they walk 


working 40 hours a week at a women’s 
health center. 

After graduation, Gekas packed up her 
car and moved to Vermont — a state with 
which she’d fallen in love after just one 
visit. She had no job and just one friend 
here, whom she phoned on the drive up to 
ask if she could crash on the couch. 

Gekas says she’d grown frustrated with 


iway 100 percent committed and excited," the “road-blocked” politics in Pennsylvania 


she says. 

In moments of candor, she acknowl- 
edges the campaign has had some “hic- 
cups,” including “trying to do this with not 
enough time or money." Three weeks out 
from Election Day, the “issues" section of 
her campaign website still has a note that 
reads, “Stay tuned for more!" When she 
and her campaign manager were sick with 
the flu, neither returned messages for sev- 
eral days. 

Gekas is trying to make up for her 
lack of political experi- 
ence with strong public 
performances. During 
a Vermont Public 
Television debate last 
week, Gekas was poised, 
easygoing and confident 
— as though the politi- 
cal newcomer had been 
campaigning for years. 

But running has cost 
Gekas. She lost her job at 
VPIRG in a very public 
way. Her boss said she 
quit; Gekas maintained 
she was fired. In an 
email leaked to the news 
media, VPIRG executive 
director Paul Burns told 
the nonprofit's board 
that Gekas' decision to 
leave her job and run 
was “an utterly unprofessional and dis- 
honest move.” 

Asked how she’s getting by these days, 
Gekas replies, “I'm not, really." She says 
she’s dipping into her savings, staying 
with friends and taking on a little free- 
lance work to make ends meet She’s even 
used campaign donations to buy clothes 
for her campaign. 

“It’s been incredibly challenging. I’m 
sacrificing a lot of things ... financial secu- 
rity, personal life. It's been really difficult," 
she says, pausing before pivoting back to 
the political. ‘It’s really opened my eyes to 
the challenges of running for office.” 

Pearson, for one, thinks Gekas 1 perspec- 
tive — "struggling under the weight of stu- 
dent loans” — could make her a more attrac- 
tive candidate, especially to young voters. 


and D.C. Vermont’s small si 
civil engagement gave her the feeling that 
"things were possible in Vermont that 
were not possible anywhere else.” 

She worked a string of jobs — including 
in the University of Vermont development 
office, and at KSE — before landing at 
Hunger Free Vermont, where she wrote 
the $1 million grant proposal that allowed 
the state to bring all food-stamp applica- 
tions online. She was also responsible for 
expanding food-stamp eligibility, discov- 
ering some 60,000 addi- 
tional Vermonters who 
could receive nutritional 


“VACUUM OF 
LEADERSHIP” 




she loses 

pletely unprepared.” 

Gekas says she we 

eyes wide open. “I’m not naive. I was 
never naive going into this. I knew what 
the odds were,” says Gekas. “I'm cynical 
enough to know that ultimately it’s sink or 

Four months later, Burns describes 
Gekas as an excellent employee with a 
strong working knowledge of the political 
process in Vermont. 

That’s what gives former VPIRG col- 
league Moore hope. "It'd be one thing if 
she didn’t understand state government,” 
he says, “but she’s got that in spades.” But 
in a race where she's outspent by a well- 
known incumbent, it’s hard to know how 
far policy chops and poise will get her. 


Italian family in Harrisburg, Pa., a place 
she calls "strip-mall country." She de- 
veloped an early affinity for politics and 
history and studied political science and 
women's studies at Pennsylvania State 
University. She paid for her education by 
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In Montpelier, she’s 
best known for her 
two-and-a-half-year 
stint as VPIRG’s health 
care advocate. In the 
June 14 email that fol- 
lowed her departure, 
VPIRG’s Burns said he 
believed that Shumlin 
had pressed Gekas into 
running — something 
the governor and Gekas 
have both denied. Burns 
was initially scathing in 
his assessment of Gekas’ 
odds, writing, “I hope 
[the governor] has a nice 
job waiting for her after 
for which she is com- 


Gekas grew up in a large Greek and Already Gekas’ supporters are taking the 


longvi 

‘1 think that ultimately, regardless of 
how this election turns out, she will have 
established herself as a voice in Vermont 
politics," says Pollina. “She will have left 
her mark.” © 
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The $9 Million Question: 

Will Burlington Back Mayor Miro’s Ballot Item? 



ow’s Mayor Miro Weinberger doing? 

Burlington voters will in effect be answer- 
ing that question when they go to the polls on 
November 6. 

Ballot Item No. 1 is a yes-no vote on a proposed mu- 
nicipal bond that could be interpreted as a referendum 
on Weinberger’s performance after seven months on the 
job. He's in full campaign mode as he seeks voter approval 
of the $9 million “fiscal stability bond” that would con- 
solidate debt stemming from the BT fiasco into a single, 
15-year financing instrument. 

Adding to the political drama is opposition from Kurt 
Wright, the Republican mayoral candidate who lost by a 
landslide to Weinberger in last March’s election. The New 
North End state representative only garnered 37 percent 
of the vote to Weinberger's 58 percent. 

But 58 percent won’t be enough to win it for Weinberger 
this time. As is the case for all Burlington bond proposals, 
the Democratic mayor's initiative requires a 66.6 percent 
majority to pass. And that’s “a very high bar to clear,” ob- 
serves City Council President Joan Shannon, (D-Ward 5). 

Winning a two-thirds vote for the bond item is “very 
important to me,” Weinberger affirms. That could explain 
why he scheduled a Saturday interview at 6:30 a.m. to re- 
spond to criticisms from Wright 


POLITICS 


on short-term borrowing — which 
he likens to “credit card debt" — as a means of financing 
its basic operations. The city has turned repeatedly to the 
short-term lending market to fill a $17 million “hole," the 
result of a still-outstanding loan the Kiss administration 
approved for Burlington Telecom from the city’s cash pool. 

The practice of spot borrowing to keep city services 
functioning is one reason Moody’s Investors Service 
steeply downgraded Burlington’s credit rating last June. 
And Moody’s might well consign the Queen City to the 
bond market junkyard within the next six months, the 
mayor warns. Voters can defend against that possibility 
by allowing him to take out what amounts to a $9 million 
loan with a 15-year payback at an interest rate of 5 percent, 
Weinberger suggests. That will result in a 2.3-cent city 
property tax hike — the equivalent of an additional $58 a 
year for the owner of a $250,000 home. 

Burlington voters are already beingforced to pay higher 
property taxes due to increases in interest rates on exist- 
ing bonds — a result of Moody’s lowering the city’s credit 
rating, Weinberger points out By approving the long-term 
borrowing on November 6, voters will be saying that “the 
people of Burlington are serious about restoring their city's 
good name," the mayor declares. Being assigned deadbeat 
status is "beneath us,” he adds. “It would be as though we 
were some dying Rust Belt city, rather than the dynamic, 
wonderfully livable place we know Burlington to be.” 

Weinberger has mobilized political and business lead- 
ers in support of his fiscal stability bond. The city council 
voted 13-1 to place the item on next month's ballot Attorney 
John Ewing, the former president of Bank of Vermont, 
agreed to help lead a $15,000 fundraising drive to finance 
a postcard and Facebook campaign in favor of the bond. 


Ewing, who endorsed Wright in the mayoral race, says the 
city’s business community supports Weinberger’s move to 
address “a very serious situation. 

“Kurt’s wrong on this one,” Ewing adds in regard to his 
fellow New North Ender. 

George Thabault, a former Progressive city councilor 
who now advises Weinberger, suggests that the push in 
favor of the bond should be sufficient to assemble the 
needed two-thirds majority. The bond proposal “seems to 
be getting a good reception,” Thabault says. "There’s no 
organized opposition to it” 


Wright, who’s running for a seventh term in the 
Vermont House, isn't leading a charge against the bond, 
but he does want it known that he’ll be voting “no” on this 

Paying the city’s bills through short-term borrowing 
isn’t such a bad thing, Wright argues. He notes that the 
interest rate on these loans is only 2.5 percent — which, 
by the city’s own calculations, amounts to $500,000 a year 
in interest payments. That’s a lot less than the $900,000 
the city will have to pay as debt service in each of the next 
15 years on a fiscal stability' bond that carries double the 
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THIS WASN'T 
WELL THOUGHT 

OUT IT WASN’T 
THOROUGHLY 
DEBATED THE 
WAY IT SHOULD 
HAVE BEEN. 

KURT WRIGHT 


interest rate of the short-term loans. 

“This wasn’t well thought out,” Wright 
says. “It wasn’t thoroughly debated the 
way it should have been." 

Progressive Ward 3 City Councilor 
Rachel Siegel nevertheless criticizes 
Weinberger for coming to the council with 
a fully formulated plan that didn’t leave 
much room for input. Siegel says she will 
vote yes on the bond item but questions 
whether the mayor developed it in a way 
that “promotes transparency." 

“I don’t know how we could have been 
more transparent,” the mayor responds. 
“We met with the councilors in advance, 
we brought in the [city’s] auditor to lay 
out why we wanted the bond, we gave 
PowerPoint presentations on it. 

“We’re putting enormous effort into 
rebuilding the relationship with the coun- 
cil,” Weinberger adds while seated at a 
conference table in his third-floor office. 
“I can’t count how many times Rachel and 
the other Progressives have been here to 
talk about issues.” 

As for Wright’s objections, Weinberger 
suggests that the historically low 2.5 
percent interest rate on short-term loans 
could rise sharply in the coming months 
or years. If that were to happen, “the city 
would be thrown into an enormous crisis," 
he says. “We can’t put ourselves at that 
kind of risk.” 

The $900,000-a-year payment on the 
fiscal stability bond covers principal as 
well as interest, whereas the $500,000 
annual payment on short-term debt only 
pays interest, Weinberger points out. 
“We’ll be accruing equity each year,” he 
notes. “This will save us dramatically in 
the long run." 

Siegel poses the possibility that some 



voters may view the bond skeptically be- 
cause it will not result in any physical con- 
struction or tangible improvements. For 
that reason, it's a form of bonding without 
precedent, she observes. 

Weinberger does not dispute Siegel’s 
assessment, but asserts that due to the 
BT bungle “the city finds itself in an un- 
precedented situation." He adds, “This 
administration is making progress on a 
large number of physical projects." 

Backers of the bond have made their 
own task more difficult, Wright main- 
tains, by “rushing to put it on the ballot in 
November." City voters won't pay sufficient 
attention to this item, he says, because “the 
presidential election eats up all the oxygen.” 
Weinberger would have been wise to wait 
four months to bring the bond to voters on 
Town Meeting Day, Wright says. 

The mayor calls that an “old-school 
critique.” Vermont isn’t a battleground 
state such as Florida or Ohio where the 
presidential contest might indeed over- 
shadow municipal ballot items, he says. 
With Moody’s “watching us all the time,” 
Burlington literally can't afford to wait 
until March to move to "sounder fiscal 
footing," Weinberger argues. “This isn’t 
something we should punt into the future.” 

Turnout in March is almost always 
lower than in November, Thabault notes, 
with spring elections attracting a higher 
portion of older property owners who 
“might be a little more cautious” in regard 
to fiscal initiatives. 

The vote on the fiscal stability bond 
comes down to “a matter of trust,” 
Thabault says. "People elected the mayor 
to resolve some big problems, and this 
is an attempt to do that We’ll see how it 
turns out.”© 
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Thursday, October 18, 7 p.m. 

LIVE ON CHANNEL 17 AND SEVENDAYSVT.COM 
Seven Days political columnist Paul Heintz will moderate 
and take questions from callers and a live studio audience. 
Comment on Twitter with #vtauditor. 
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BY ANDY BROMAGE 


CLAIM: 

Last year, more than a 
million doses of Oxycodone 
were prescribed in Rutland 
County. That amounts to 17 
pills for every man, woman 
and child in the county. 

— Vermont Public Radio. October 15 



FACTS: This week's Fact Checker 

investigates a number that popped up in a recent Vermont Public Radio 
report about the growing drug-addiction problem in Rutland. In her story, VPR 
reporter Nina Keck quoted Clay Gilbert, director of an outpatient treatment 
center in Rutland, relaying a jaw-dropping figure he heard from a pharmacist 
at a community forum. 

The pharmacist in turn, was referencing data gathered by the Vermont 
Prescription Monitoring 
System that suggested 
more than a million doses 
of opiates containing 
Oxycodone were prescribed 
in Rutland County in the 
previous year. Gilbert of 
Evergreen Substance Abuse 
Services, translated that 
into layperson's terms: 17 
pills for every man, woman 
and child in the county." 

Contacted the day after 
the story ran, an official at 
the Vermont Department of Health initially told us the 1 million figure was 
wrong. But it turns out it's more or less accurate. According to data provided 
by the DOH, 1,097,169 units of Oxycodone were dispensed in Rutland County in 
2011. That would actually work out to 18 pills — not 17 — for every man, woman 
and child, according to the state's own data. 

But not all Oxycodone units are pills — the drug comes in liquid form as 
well as rectal suppositories. And a "dose" could mean one pill, one injection or 
three pills — depending on an individual patient's weight pain tolerance and 
other factors, say health officials. In a statement, the DOH wrote, "It's impor- 
tant to remember that Oxycodone is a critical pain relief medication that is 
prescribed for valid medical reasons in most cases." 

Of 6000 individuals who received the drug last year in Rutland County, 
1594 received the "fast release" tablet form of the drug that is easiest to 
abuse, state data say. That means 2.6 percent of Rutland County residents 
got fast-release Oxycodone. 



SCORE I The VPR story conflates 
dose and pill with unit in citing the 
1 million figure, and the 17 pills-per- 
person stat is off, albeit not by much. 
Without broader context the stats 
could give the impression that huge 
amounts of Oxycodone are being 
diverted onto the streets when in fact 
the drug is often used for legitimate 
medical purposes. For those reasons, 
we rate the claim "Mostly True." 



to reach Anne Galloway (VTDigger.org) 
and Andy Bromage (Seven Days). 
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Why Is an Important Vermont Art Collection 
in Boxes and Not on Display? 



O ne of Vermont’s most signifi- 
cant art collections is languish- 
ing in a kind of limbo. Its 800- 
plus works, some of them by 
prominent American painters, have all 
been out of public view for nearly a year, 
with no clear indication of when any of 
them might be placed back on display. 

The situation has local art experts 
worried about the conditions in which 
many of the pieces are being stored. 

Thomas Waterman Wood (1823-1903), 
an accomplished American genre 
painter, would surely not be pleased 
to see what's become of the collection 
he vouchsafed to his hometown of 
Montpelier. 

The 117-year-old t.w. wood gallery 
has limped along for much of its 
history on a budget that barely ah 
lowed it to survive. Once Vermont’s 
preeminent art institution, the Wood 
was operating on an annual budget 
of less than $100,000 when it moved 
out of its home on the campus of 

the VERMONT COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS last 

December. The gallery relocated 
down the hill to a former Catholic 
school on Barre Street, where much 
of its collection is now stored in 

David schutz, curator of the art 
collection in the Vermont Statehouse, 
is among several contemporary con- 

matters. But he does offer, “The board felt 
we needed somebody with a higher level 
of entrepreneurial spirit who would bring 
new excitement to the gallery." 

Right now, the Wood collection occu- 
pies five cinder-block former classrooms, 
each of which has a blackboard on one 
wall and a row of windows on another. The 
space looks nothing like an art gallery. And, 
in Schutz's view, “It's difficult to imagine 
that facility as a gallery” in the future. 

But that’s exactly what the board has 
planned. It will be at least a year before 
renovations can get under way, says bill 
pelton, the Wood's acting director. The 
three other institutions sharing the build- 
ing must first complete a purchase deal 
sometime in 2013, while simultaneously 
raising funds for extensive renovations. 
Neither Pelton nor Wood board president 
uz reardon can say how much money 
needs to be collected specifically for a new 
T.W Wood Gallery to open its doors. 

Most of the collection is wrapped up 
and stacked in those classrooms. About 
three dozen other works — copies that 
Wood made of Old Master paintings in 


noisseurs unhappy about the status of 
the Wood. 

"I've been quite concerned about their 
direction, or lack of direction, for quite a 
few years," Schutz says. “I frankly don't 
know how they came to be where they 
are. All of us on the outside are 
definitely worried about what’s 
happening with the Wood.” 

Vermont arts council ex- 
ecutive director alex aldrich adds 
that the collection is of “great 
historical importance and in des- 
perate need of a home that will treat it the 
way it deserves to be treated.” 

The gallery’s holdings include more 
than 300 paintings, drawings and etchings 
that Wood made during a career spent in 
Montpelier, New York and European cities. 
His staged vignettes of life in old Vermont 
can look corny to a modern eye, but Wood's 
technical skills are of a high order, and the 
political attitudes he conveys in some of 
his works qualify as decidedly progressive 
for his time. 

The TW. Wood Gallery opened on State 
Street in Montpelier in 1895. In addition to 


the artist’s own work, the original collec- 
tion included gifts from a few of Wood's 
well-known contemporaries, such as 
Frederic Church and Asher Durand. 
Following World War II, the gallery was 
designated as the official Vermont reposi- 
tory of scores of works produced 
during the Depression as part 
of a federal art-commissioning 
initiative. 

The gallery moved up the hill 
in 1985 at the invitation of what 
was then the campus of Vermont 
College at Norwich University. There it 
remained until late last year, when the gal- 
lery’s directors told officials at what’s now 
the VCFA that they would no longer be 
renting space there. 

“They were really struggling,” com- 
ments vice president of external affairs 
lyn Chamberlin. Aldrich agrees, saying the 
Wood had been losing money for a long 
time and "hadn't made a concerted effort 

Lacking resources for marketing, the 
gallery only attracted about 5000 visitors 
a year, according to former director Joyce 


mandeville. That’s less than 5 percent 
of the annual visitors to the shelburne 
museum, which is open only five months 
a year, many Montpelier residents were 
not even aware of the Wood's treasures, its 
overseers acknowledge. 

Even fewer know about it now. The 
Wood may someday have a higher degree 
of visibility in its new Barre Street location, 
which its leadership and that of the build- 
ing’s other tenants — the Monteverdi music 
school and river rock school, a private K-8 
facility — are hoping to transform into an 
arts center. For now, however, the gallery 
has no public presence. 

The move down the hill in December 
was followed a few months later by the 
firing of Mandeville, who had been the 
gallery’s director for 12 years. Reached 
by phone at her home in East Hardwick, 
Mandeville declines to discuss the circum- 
stances of her termination beyond saying 
she was given no notice. “I've moved on,” 
she says. “I don't want to talk about the 
Wood.” 

john landy. the Wood's board treasurer, 
says he is reluctant to discuss personnel 
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European museums — have been loaned 
to Burlington college. There they are also 
being kept in storage, awaiting renovation 
of the former Catholic diocese building 
on North Avenue. About 40 paintings 
judged to be among the most important 
in the Wood's holdings have been sent to 
the Vermont historical society in Barre 
for safekeeping. A few works are hang- 
ing, or in storage, in Montpelier City Hall. 
And several paintings from the Wood 
collection have long been on display in 
the Statehouse — includ- 
ing the painter's most 
famous piece, “The Quack 
Doctor.” Appraisers have 
valued that work at more 
than $1 million. 

Schutz says he isn’t 
worried about what’s 
been parceled out to the 
historical society. Its cura- 
tor, jackie calder, confirms 
that the pieces from the 
Wood are being well cared 
for, although she 
that the society has 

on display. 

Schutz is less sanguine 
about the security and 
preservation arrange- 
ments for the other works 
that used to be stored at 
VCFA. Conditions there 
were also 

acting director Pelton 
says. "The storage facility 
was kind of difficult 
negotiate,” he recalls. “It 
was easy to ding the pieces 
or the frames." Works had to be "bundled 
up and put in the vault” two or three times 
a year to accommodate student art shows 
that the college hung in the gallery’s two- 
room space, Pelton adds. 

Following a “deaccessioning” move a 
few months ago, the Wood now has four 
fewer pieces in need of temporary homes. 
The board sold them through a New York 
dealer for a total of about $400,000, Landy 
reports. Included in the sale was a painting 
by Jacob Lawrence, an African American 
widely considered one of the most impor- 
tant U.S. artists of the 20th century. 

Schutz is critical of that sell-off, even 
though gallery board members say they 
decided to part only with works of un- 
certain provenance that were deemed not 
integral to the collection. “We do not be- 
lieve they were observing the correct way 


a museum ought to go about that process,” 
Schutz says in regard to Wood officials. “I 
don’t know why they didn’t give us [the 
state art collection] the opportunity to 
purchase those pieces." 

Landy, however, insists the sale was 
handled properly. He adds that Schutz 
was on hand for a presentation where the 
deaccessioning was discussed prior to its 
completion. 

Reardon, who says she will soon step 
down as board president, urges the board 
to focus on where the 
Wood wants to go, not 
where it’s been. 

The group is “enter- 
taining bids from profes- 
sional storage systems” 
that will ensure the works 
are kept safe and properly 
conserved, Reardon says. 
“We're very aware that 
issues such as security, fire, 
and temperature and hu- 
midity have to be properly 
addressed.” 

Reardon notes that the 
Wood sponsors a “highly 
successful” summer 
camp, and adds that the 
directors plan to make the 
forthcoming venue a year- 
round educational institu- 
tion. As it did at VCFA, the 
gallery will continue to 
display work by contem- 
porary Vermont artists, as 
well, and will offer some 
of those pieces for sale, she 

The set of classrooms 
on Barre Street can certainly be made into 
a pleasant place for viewing art, Reardon 
asserts. Calder agrees that such an out- 
come could be achieved “with enough 
thinking and imagination.” She notes that 
her historical society is housed in a former 
school that was renovated into an attrac- 
tive exhibition space. 

The future is bright for the T.W. Wood 
Gallery, Reardon promises, adding, “We’re 
going to be absolutely fine.’’® 


Q Although ^currently lacks a physical 

maintains a website at twwoodgallery.org. 
When it reopens, the gallery wil I be at 46 

inro@twwoodgallery.org. 
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Vermont International Film Festival Returns: 
Still Long, Now Downtown 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 

A fter four years at South Burlington’s palace 9 cinemas, 

the VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL has moved 

back into the heart of downtown. VTIFF executive di- 
rector orly yadin says cinephiles have told her they’re 
“delighted with the new venues," which include such popular 
destinations as the main street landing performing arts center, 

the BCA CENTER. NORTH END STUDIOS and the ECHO LAKE AQUARIUM 

and science center. Several programs of shorts scheduled at 
noon could attract the office lunchtime crowd. 

The screen action starts this 
a More info and festival Friday, October 19 — with a 
Dscheduleatvtlff.org. kickoff party at official fest cafe 
Maglianero — and runs through 
October 28. Yadin says almost all 
the films will be projected from Blu-ray discs rather than reels, 
no surprise to anyone following the demise of celluloid. That’s 
the topic of a VTIFF panel discussion called “The Future of 
Film: Convert or Die" on Saturday, October 27, featuring savoy 
theater owner terry youk and Champlain College prof rob 
schmidt, a former Hollywood filmmaker. 

Which screenings should you put on your calendar? Read 
our rough guide and head to vtiff.org for details. 


FASCINATED BY THE CRAZY THING CALLED 

love? A divorced dad in Buenos 
Aires finds himself falling for his 
old sweetheart in director Daniel 
Burman's quirky comedy All In 
(Friday, October 19), the fesfs 
opening film. Second-time-around 
romance also figures into Jean- 
Marc Vallee’s Quebecois drama 
Cafe de Flore (Wednesday, October 
24). Playroom (Friday, October 26), 
set in 1975, is told from the point of 
view of kids banished to the attic 
while their parents (John Hawkes 
and Molly Parker of “Deadwood") 
get frisky with another couple. 

INTERESTED IN WOMEN WHO SELL THEIR 

bodies? No finger shaking, please: 
There are all kinds of ways to do 
it — and film it. In the drama Starlet 
(Friday and Saturday, October 26 


Finally, cabaret fans won’t want 
o miss Crazy Horse (Saturday, 
giancola’s documentary Addicted October 27), die latest fly-on-the- 
to Fame (Friday, October 26) goes wall documentary from 82-year- 
behind the scenes of the last film old legend Frederick Wiseman. 


It chronicles the challenges of 
mounting a new show at Paris’ most 
famous nude revue. 

E INTERESTED IN WOMEN 

? The 

Invisible War (Saturday, 
October 20), from docu- 
mentarian Kirby Dick ( This 
Film Is Not Yet Rated), takes a hard 
look at the treatment of sex crimes 
in the U.S. military. Local activist 
and former Army reservist adrienne 
kinney will introduce the screening. 
On a more upbeat note: From 
contrasts them with a group of the American University of Iraq, 
female Hindu fundamentalists. one of the safest places in that 


starring Anna Nicole Smith, who 
was famous for selling both her 
voluptuous look and her ditzy 
persona. The film, formerly 
titled Craptastic, is also 
about how a small-town 
Vermont filmmaker gets 
chewed up in the fame 
machine. 

Nisha Pahuja’s documentary The 
World Before Her (Monday, October 
22; Saturday, October 27) goes 
backstage at the Miss India pageant 
to find out why young women enter 
the controversial contest — then 


Musicians, and Audiences, Immerse Themselves 
in Two Composers’ Complete Works 


BY AMY LILLY 



E very once in a while, if a presenter 
is willing, classical-musical audi- 
ences are treated to a “cycle”: a 
series of concerts featuring all 
of a composer’s works in a single genre. 
For musicians, according to Middlebury 
College piano professor and soloist diana 
fanning, preparing for a cycle is an immer- 
sion process that amounts to a “spiritual 
quest; it’s an act of reverence and an act 
of homage to the composer.” For the audi- 
ence, she adds, it’s like someone “putting 
jewels out on a black velvet table." 

Next week, one cycle will come to an 
end and another will begin. For his fifth 
and final Middlebury concert over two 
years, internationally renowned pianist 
Paul Lewis will perform the last three 
of Schubert’s 21 piano sonatas. And, in 
Burlington, the Ying Quartet will kick off 
a series in which six different groups per- 
form Beethoven’s 16 string quartets. That 
cycle, says presenter 

MELVIN KAPLAN, will 

take place over the 
next 17 months. 

When the same 
musician plays an 
entire cycle, the interest for listeners lies 
in the depth of knowledge the performer 
brings to the works from having studied 
them as a body; that includes insights into 


CLASSICAL MUSIC 


their interrelationships and how sen- 
sibility and technique develop from 
the first work to the last. Schubert 
lived only 31 years, but his first piano 
sonata, written at age 18, scarcely 
anticipates the emotional gravitas of 
his last three sonatas, composed two 
months before he died of syphilis in 
1828. 

Exploring that range is “kind of 
like Mount Everest,” notes Fanning, 
for pianists such as Lewis, Alfred 
Brendel (Lewis' mentor) and 
Daniel Barenboim. Lewis’ project 
of recording the sonatas is ongoing; 
so far, he has done seven of the later 
works — including the last three 
on two different CDs — to serious critical 
acclaim. The pianist’s Middlebury concert 
comes a few days after his appearance at 
Lincoln Center’s Alice Tully Hall in New 
York City, among other venues worldwide. 

The Beethoven 
string-quartet cycle 
will see a different 
treatment, with six 
different groups each 
performing (roughly) 
one early, one middle and one late quartet 
from the composer’s output. Plenty of 
quartets have performed and recorded the 
entire cycle, says Kaplan, who founded the 


now-defunct Vermont Mozart Festival and 
continues to bring musicians to the area 
through his agency, Melton Kaplan, Inc. 
He particularly recommends the Budapest 
and Guarneri Quartets' recordings. 

But Kaplan chose six groups — the 
Ying, Ariel, Leipzig, American, Parish and 
Talich Quartets — to perform the cycle be- 
cause, he says, “It adds another dimension 
[for audiences] to experience what some- 
one who grew up in Prague, or Germany, 
or the U.S. does with these quartets.” The 
Ying Quartet, whose members include 
three siblings, is resident quartet at the 


Eastman School of Music at the University 
of Rochester. 

Like Schubert's piano-sonata cycle, 
Beethoven’s string quartets offer a glimpse 
into the composer’s lifelong develop- 
ment as an artist. “There are only ... four 
composers who wrote quartets from the 
beginning to the end of their lives,” Kaplan 
explains, noting that Shostakovich turned 
out 15, Mozart 23 and Haydn 68. (“They're 
miracles,” he says of the last, chuckling, 
“but you can’t do 68 quartets in a cycle.”) 

Beethoven’s are “a wonderful example 
of where his mind was going that whole 




country, comes David Fine’s documentary 
Salaam Dunk (Wednesday, October 24; 
Saturday, October 27), about a thriving, 
diverse women’s basketball team. 


in 3-d? You can at the essex cinemas, which 
screens the UK doc The Last Reef 3-D on 
Sunday, October 21. It's one of a series 
of Films on the Environment at various 
venues that includes In Organic We Trust 
(Tuesday, October 23), Nuclear Savage (about 
the effects of U.S. bomb tests in the Marshall 
Islands; Sunday, October 21) and more. 

up for some food porn? There’s a series of 
Films on Food, too. Celebrated chef Michel 
Bras passes his legacy to his son, Sebastien, 
in Step Up to the Plate (Saturday, October 
20; Friday, October 26). The environmen- 
tally minded doc Sushi: The Global Catch 
(Thursday, October 25) could make you 
think twice about getting the raw stuff at 
the supermarket. 

PREFER TO WATCH THE WALKING DEAD DINE ON 

8rains? Juan of the Dead (Saturday, October 
27) is one of a kind: a Cuban zombie 
movie shot in Havana and laced with dark 


political humor. It's VTIFF’s only horror 
flick. But Sense of Humor (Sunday, October 
28), a Quebec comedy about a serial killer 
who enlists two jokesters to teach him 
their trade, could also get dark. 

For a whole different kind of horror, 
there’s Detropia (Thursday, October 25), 
an acclaimed doc that explores the crum- 
bling cityscape of Detroit 

CURIOUS ABOUT LIFE IN IRAN? A doc Called 

Iranian Cookbook (Sunday, October 21) 
takes you inside seven of its home kitchens. 


The drama Facing Mirrors (Saturday, 
October 20; Friday, October 26) is the first 
Iranian film to feature a major transgen- 
dered character. This Is Not a Film (Sunday, 
October 21) shows how the great director 
Jafar Panahi handles a government decree 
that forbids him from practicing his craft. 

WANT TO SEE WHAT VERMONT FILMMAKERS ARE 

doing? Six showcases on Saturday and 
Sunday, October 20 and 21, will give you 
a chance. Check out new narrative shorts 
from tim joy (last year’s "Soul Keeper”), 


MICHAEL FISHER and GEORGE WOODARD ( The 

Summer of Walter Hacks), mira niagolova's 
feature doc Welcome to Vermont explores 
the lives of immigrant families, while 
auson segar’s “We Have to Talk About 
Hunger’’ asks why people go hungry in a 
famously healthy state. 

Earlier this year, a Vermont film made a 
big splash at the Los Angeles Film Festival: 
jeff howlett and mark covino's A Band 
Called Death (Saturday, October 20). This 
doc about the “first black punk band” has 
its New England premiere at VTIFF. 

If you are a local filmmaker, check out 
VTIFF's workshops on fundraising, grass- 
roots distribution and legal issues (Friday 
and Saturday, October 19 and 20), all 
sponsored by the University of Vermont’s 
Department of Film and Television Studies. 

want to see filmmakers sweat? Maybe 
it’s sadistic, but we always enjoy watch- 
ing bleary-eyed film students screen 
movies they scripted, shot and edited in 
24 sleepless hours. This year’s Sleepless 
in Burlington will end with four college 
teams presenting their quick flicks to the 
judges — and the public — on Sunday, 
October 28. ® 


RIP, Marc Awodey (1960-2012) 


time,” Kaplan says. "They run from his 
early style to some of the most deep, 
intricate, complicated things that have 
ever been composed." They’re even 
more wondrous, he adds, for having 
been written after Beethoven lost his 
hearing. 

In performance, Kaplan continues, 
the string quartets are "wonderfully 
rewarding in so many ways — as enter- 
tainment, as deep philosophical view 
of life. Having a chance to experience 
them, even if you don’t know anything 
about music, will enhance your life.” 

Such chances are rare. The last 
time Burlington saw a Beethoven 
string-quartet cycle was more than 30 
years ago, says Kaplan, when he per- 
suaded the then-new Emerson String 
Quartet to perform it on the base- 
ment level of the Church Street mall. 
There's no telling when the area will 
be proffered its next array of jewels on 
black velvet. © 


H llie Ylng Quartet launches the 

College Street Congregational Church, 
Burlington. Preconcert lecture by the 
quartet at7 pjn. $35. nynntix.org 


piano-sonata cycle on Friday, October 
26, 8 p.m. at Mahaney Center for the 
Arts Concert Hall, Middlebury College. 
$6-25. Info, 443-6433. go.middlebury. 
edu/tickets 


BY PAMELA POLSTON 



I t is with deep sadness that I report 
the passing of marc awodey, longtime 
art critic for Seven Days. Just shy of 
52 years of age, Marc died of a heart 
attack this past weekend. 

Marc was also a talented painter, 
an art teacher at area colleges, a poet — 
and haiku champion! — founder of the 
Minimal Press and one-time creator of 
poetry vending machines that served up 
tiny verses for quarters. He was a collector 
and seller of coins. He was a cofounder of 
the former Rhombus Gallery on College 
Street and, in recent years, of the online 


Vermont Art Zine. He was smart, funny, 
inquisitive, passionate, gentle, kind and 
sensitive. And he never missed a deadline. 

Marc also once ran for Burlington City 
Council (and lost) as a Democrat, and 
was a justice of the peace. He even had an 
unlikely stint in real estate. But mostly, he 
was an indefatigable painter. 

Due to his poor health from diabetes, 
Marc “retired" from art criticism about a 
year ago, but continued to teach and make 
art. He had a large and lovely solo exhibit 
at Johnson State College's dibden center 



for the arts last year, filled with his sig- 
nature evocative, somewhat melancholic 
scenes as well as still lifes bursting with 
color and energy. Yet Marc, who studied 
painting at the Cranbrook Academy of 
Art in Michigan, declared himself more 
concerned with the formal essence of 
art making than with subject. As his son, 
Clay, quoted on Marc's Facebook page: 

I am a figurative painter who is, nev- 
ertheless, more focused on formal issues 
than narrative content. Narratives are 
egocentric, and I am an artist of the Id. 
Textures, color, and line are the Id. I estab- 
lish a dialog with each canvas, and let it 


develop on its own terms — so my pictures 
are very simple and direct. 

Marc's art reviews were astutely ana- 
lytical, with a deep respect for and knowl- 
edge of art history. He had an abiding, and 
amusing, disdain for navel-gazing artists' 
statements. 

In August, Marc was on Church 
Street reading Thoreau’s Civil 
Disobedience. It's fitting that a photo of 
him doing so — and adopting the look of a 
19th-century man — is his final Facebook 

From his chapbook, no, this ain't no 
haiku (Minimal Press, 2000): 
longing for heaven 
i rubbed sand 

into my hair 
and leapt at the clouds. 

Goodbye, Marc. You made an indel- 
ible mark on the hearts and minds of 
many in this community, and beyond. 
You will be missed. Thank you for the 
paintings, the poems and the memories 
you left behind. © 
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E THE STRAIGHT DOPE byceciladams e 



Dear Cecil, 

My wonderful father, born in 
1939, insists high gas prices 
are the only reason the 
economy is in the tank (no 
pun intended). He constantly 
tells me Richard Nixon was 
able to stave off economic 
hardship for our country 
because he froze gas prices 
during his presidency, and 
that if Obama truly wanted 
to improve the economy, all 
he would have to do is freeze 
gas prices too. Did Nixon 
actually freeze gas prices? 
Could Obama, if he wanted 
to, do the same, so I could 
pay $2 per gallon instead of 
$3.30? Or is Obama really 
trying to destroy the country 
and push his socialistic/ 
communist agenda (my dad's 
words, not mine) by making 
us pay higher prices at the 

Naomi Byrne, Texarkana, 

D on’t get thrown off 
the scent by your old 
man’s red baiting, 
Naomi — he’s the 
real Bolshevik around here. 
Controlling prices is what 
communist central planners 
did in the old days, and what 
leftist rabble-rousers like Hugo 
Chavez of Venezuela do now. 
Thankfully, there’s little chance 
of it happening in the U.S. Our 


last experiment with social- 
ism, during the administration 
of that well-known Marxist 
Richard Nixon, was convincing 
proof that government-dictated 
price controls don’t work. 

In August 1971, hoping to 
dampen rising inflation, Nixon 
declared a freeze on wages and 
prices. Initially the freeze ap- 
plied to everything, later just oil 
and gas. World oil prices were 
fairly stable during this time; not 
surprisingly, so were gas pump 
prices. If you weren’t paying 
much attention, you might think 
the price freeze had worked. 


Then came the real test. On 
October 6, 1973, Egypt and Syria 
attacked Israel, ignitingthe Yom 
Kippur War. Nixon sent money 
and supplies to Israel. Partly in 
retaliation, the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) announced a 70 per- 
cent increase in the price of oil, 
and not long after, Arab coun- 
tries declared an embargo on oil 
exports to the U.S. Oil produc- 
tion was cut 25 percent. 

A cease-fire ended major 
fighting within weeks, but 
skirmishes continued through 
the winter, and the Arab states 
kept up the oil embargo till 
March. By then, world oil prices 
had risen from $3 a barrel to 
$12. Amid calls for rationing, 


worried U.S. consumers formed 
long lines at gas stations; some 
operators ran out. 

What effect did the Nixon 
price controls have on all of 
this? Not much. The pump price 
of a gallon of gas in the U.S. rose 
from 38 cents in May 1973 to 55 
cents a year later — a laughable 
amount now, but a big jump 
then. Scholarly analysis of the 
Nixon controls suggests they 
had only a trivial impact on gas 

Why? The immediate reason 
is that Nixon’s price controls 
applied only to U.S. oil pro- 
duction. Domestic petroleum 
output was then in decline, 
dropping from 79 percent of 
U.S. consumption in 1970 to 
64 percent by 1975. Even so, 
roughly two-thirds of the oil we 
used at the time was produced 
within our own borders, and a 
good chunk of that was subject 
to price controls. Why then did 
the rising price of foreign oil 
drive local gas prices so high? 

The answer has to do with a 
basic but often bafHingeconomic 
concept called marginal cost. 
The idea is this; In a perfectly 
competitive market, price is de- 
termined by the cost of produc- 
ing one more unit, in this case a 
gallon of gas. With U.S. demand 
greater than U.S. production, 
then as now, those additional 
units had to come from expen- 
sive foreign oil. Since gas was gas 
and nobody was willing to pay a 
price differential depending on 
where the oil was pumped, the 
price of all gas went up. 


Your father may say, “Hold 
on. If the price of gas is effec- 
tively determined by the cost 
of the most expensive oil used 
to make it, that means oil com- 
panies with access to a lot of 
cheap domestic product made 
out like bandits." 

You got it, bubba. The Carter 
administration tried to address 
this problem with a windfall 
profits tax. Whatever may be 
said for the wisdom of that 
strategy, it had little impact on 
pump prices. 

If you really want to keep the 
price of gas down, and I mean 
way down, the only proven 
solution is to nationalize the 
oil companies and control the 
price directly. Hugo Chavez 
did that, and the price of gas in 
Venezuela is the lowest in the 
world, recently under 10 cents 
a gallon. This may be your fa- 
ther’s idea of paradise. It’s also 
socialism, and we’re not talking 
about the current right-wing 
wacko idea of socialism, mean- 
ing "anything Obama does,” but 
actual socialism. 

Happily for us, and I say 
this without sarcasm, we don’t 
have socialism in this country, 
we have the free market. When 
gas prices are high, the market 
is telling us a lot of people are 
competing for a scarce resource. 
If you don’t feel like spending so 
much and don’t want to move 
to Venezuela, your only choice 
is to quit whining and figure out 
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H ACKI E A VERMONT CABBIE'S REAR VIEW BY JERNIGAN PONTIAC 


The Baker’s Apprentice 


M ario paused in front of the 
organic-greens section of 
Healthy Living Market & Cafe, 
the Dorset Street natural- 
foods supermarket, eyeing the produce like 
a groom on his wedding night beholding 
his negligeed bride. He picked up one va- 
riety after another — fondling and smelling 
each glistening specimen — before settling 
on a particularly felicitous butterhead. 

“I want to bring something to pre- 
pare for Remy when I arrive," he told 
me as we meandered over to the cheese 
department. 

Mario had just flown in from Los 
Angeles — aka the City of Angels, though 
to me that's always come across as more 
ironic than laudatory. He was in Vermont 
for an informal, two-week training ses- 
sion with Remy LaConte, a renowned local 
baker who has worked for some two de- 
cades out of his home and attached bakery 
in northern Vermont. 

Remy’s bread has acquired a cultlike fol- 
lowing, his reputation no doubt boosted by 
the limited quantity he produces. Each loaf 
is fashioned by hand and baked in a stone 
oven that wouldn’t have been out of place 
in a 15th-century French kitchen. I had 
been driving Remy back and forth to physi- 
cal therapy at Fanny Allen for a couple of 
months; he had told Mario to call me for 
transportation out to his place. 

Mario was quite tall, lanky and over- 
flowing with enthusiasm. For a few years he 
had been the chef-owner of a small restau- 
rant in Alhambra, Calif., with a following, 
he said, within the film community. "Ed 
Asner showed up like clockwork, two or 
three times a week,” Mario told me. He had 
recently sold the place, having become “to- 
tally burnt out,” and was now cooking for 
another LA eater)'. Though a self-described 
“accomplished cook,” he was counting on 


Remy to teach him how to bake — a very 
different culinary discipline. 

"So tell me about Remy,” Mario said as 
we drove northeast on Route 15. “I never 
actually met him. We only spoke over the 

The question made me smile. Remy was 
not easily describable in the course of a 
half-hour taxi ride. And truth be told, I felt 
somewhat protective of his privacy. In the 
time I’d been driving Remy, our conversa- 


tions had ranged far and wide. I’d devel- 
oped considerable affection for the man 
and didn't want to betray any confidences 
he’d shared with me. But he had accepted 
Mario as an apprentice — a coveted posi- 
tion with a waiting list — so I figured a little 
biographical information was in order. 

"I can tell you this,” I began. “Remy is 
one amazing dude. His list of accomplish- 
ments is hard to fathom. Growing up in 
postwar France, he studied bread making 
as a young man, but went on to become a 
competitive downhill ski racer and world- 
trekking mountain climber. He managed 
the racing team for a big ski company 
before going on to run its North American 
operation. 

"When Remy retired in the early '90s,” I 
went on, “he could have bought a yacht and 
docked in some Cote d'Azur bay to spend 
his days running around with starlets." 

I paused to chuckle at the imagery I had 
conjured. “Well, that’s my fantasy, anyway,” 
I admitted. “Instead, he's devoted the past 
20 years to perfecting his baking technique 
— literally working all night, five days a 
week, entirely on his own. I swear, he's like 


a monk. Remy seems to approach his craft 
with a Zen-like devotion and equanimity. If 
the guy has a shred of ego, I’ve yet to wit- 
ness it, I'll tell ya." 

“Wow, that is amazing,” Mario said. “I 
can’t wait to get started. I brought him a loaf 
of bread I baked for his critical appraisal.” 

Three days later found me on Remy’s 
road — essentially the long driveway lead- 
ing to his home — for a morning pickup. 
A few years ago, the town named the road 


after him, a mighty tribute in its own right. 

Remy was waiting outside for me, his two 
black Labradors, Max and Jacques, bouncing 
around him. The dogs engaged in a boister- 
ous, if not hysterical, parting or greeting 
ceremony whenever their master left or re- 
turned. A lot of dogs, I've observed, appear to 
display the psychological makeup of toddler- 
age humans; a three-hour separation from 
their beloved might as well be three years. 

“Hallo, hallo,” Remy greeted me as he 
approached the passenger door, fending off 
the Labs. The man is spry and eager, though 
his posture is bent and he walks with a pro- 
nounced limp — the residual effects of a 
2004 stroke. 

“Bonjour, Remy,” I called back as I 
jumped out to assist him into the cab. (He’s 
made clear that he’d rather I wouldn't, but 
I can’t help myself.) He first put in the old 
ski pole he used as a cane, and then swung 
deftly into the shotgun seat. 

“So how is your apprentice working 
out?” I asked as we got under way, fully 
expecting a glowing report. 

“It’s a disaster,” Remy said. “Perhaps he 
will cut short the visit” 


“My goodness," I said. “He seemed like a 
friendly guy when I drove him.” 

“He's too friendly," Remy explained. “In 
the bakery, I will talk, but only about tech- 
nique, about the business. He want to talk 
about everything. Plus, while he can cook, 
he has not even the basic skill for baking. 
He did not even know how to open the bag 
of flour. And, most important, I do not see a 
desire to learn." 

“What about his bread that he brought 
with him?" 

“Awchh, the bread,” Remy said with a 
groan. “From the outside it look beautiful. 
I mean, just perfect. But when I slice it and 
try a bite, it was terrible." 

I said, “Remy, isn't that a perfect meta- 
phor for Los Angeles? It’s like those movie 
towns where everything looks real on the 
surface, but, behind the walls, there's noth- 
ing there.” 

My customer chuckled. “This is why I 
don’t go to the West Coast, why I live here. 
In Vermont — how do you say? — what you 
see is what you get. The people are authen- 
tic. I tell you, this is the last time I bring in 
a student without meeting him face-to-face 
before I decide. This guy talk me into it in a 
phone call, but never again!” 

We pulled up to Fanny Allen, and Remy 
said, “Time to face my tormentor once 
more. This physical therapist is excellent, 
but, awchh, she push me so hard.” 

“How about this, Remy? Just think of 
her as your dominatrix.” 

Remy laughed and said, “I don't know 
if that will help, Jernigan. I let you know 
when you pick me up later.” © 



HE DID NOT EVEN KNOW HOW TO OPEN THE BAG OF FLOUR. 
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N ot two years after Vermont’s 
Republican governor Jim 
Douglas left office, the party 
he led through four terms is on 

the ropes. 

Already beset by demographic shifts 
that favor its opponents, the Vermont 
Republican Party now faces structural 
problems that could limit its ability 
to counter the growing dominance of 
Vermont Democrats. The state GOP’s 
fundraising is anemic, its professional staff 
is nonexistent, and its candidate-recruit- 
ment efforts have stalled out. 

While much attention has been paid 
to the foundering efforts of the GOP’s 
gubernatorial nominee, Sen. Randy Brock 
(R-Franklin), the biggest blow 
to the party's fortunes could be 
further losses in the legislature. 

With 10 of 48 House Republicans 
retiring, even party leaders con. 
they’ll be lucky if they maintai: 
their already depleted numbers in 
the 150-member body. 

“We wanted to have a lot mor 
candidates than we ended up recruit- 
ing,” says House minority leader Don 
Turner (R-Milton). “It is discouraging. 

We already have a super-minority — am 
we need balance. We gotta have balance in 
Montpelier." 

Up and down the ballot. Republicans 
are struggling against the tide of an elec- 
torate that has grown more liberal and 
Chittenden County-centered over th< 
past few decades. Adding to the chal- 
lenge is the trio of popular liberals at 
the top of the ballot this year — President 
Barack Obama, Sen. Bemie Sanders and 
Gov. Peter Shumlin — not to mention the 
rightward tilt of Republican rhetoric out- 
side Vermont 

Even more glaring are the behind- 
the-scenes disparities. While Vermont 
Democrats have professionalized into a 
year-round political operation, the state 
GOP lost its sole paid staffer last March. 
And with the departure of Douglas, his 
loyal cadre of battle-hardened Republican 
operatives has mostly quit state politics. 
That leaves a handful of volunteers from 
the party’s activist wing running the show. 

This year. Republicans failed for the 
third election cycle in a row to muster a 
single credible congressional candidate. 
The party let first-term Democratic 
Secretary of State Jim Condos go unchal- 
lenged and let twice-failed U.S. Senate 
candidate Jack McMullen take on one of 
the Democrats’ most vulnerable candi- 
dates: Attorney General Bill Sorrell. 

Democrats, meanwhile, have reached 
a partial detente with the Vermont 
Progressive Party, which is shifting its focus 
toward growing its ranks in the legislature. 
Rather than dividing the left-leaning vote 


in statewide races, the t 
collaborated on the candidacies of their 
lieutenant governor and state auditor nomi- 
nees — and kept a Progressive candidate out 
of the gubernatorial race. 

This confluence of circumstances has 
some Republicans despairing. 

“This will be the year when the 
Vermont Republican Party truly becomes 
irrelevant," says one elected Republican 
who was reluctant to voice such concerns 
on the record. 


Additionally, the party has at least 
two promising statewide candidates with 
bipartisan appeal in incumbent Lt. Gov. 
Phil Scott and Sen. Vince Illuzzi (Essex- 
Orleans), who is running for state auditor. 

"There’s still a few of us left around 
that are gonna fight like hell,” says Jack 
Lindley, the irascible chairman of the 
Vermont Republican Part)'. 

“I’m not convinced we aren’t going to 
win up and down. And all my Democratic 
friends who think their boy Barack Obama 
is going to carry the day, well, he’s going to 
be lucky if he carries Vermont given the 
situation he’s in.” 



Can beleaguered Vermont Republicans 
hang on to fight another round? 


BY PAUL HEINTZ 


Long odds aside, it’s not over for the 
party that dominated Vermont politics for 
more than a century. The Vermont GOP 
may be down but it’s not out. 

Propping up its faltering central ap- 
paratus is a conservative super PAC led 
by an experienced Republican operative 
and funded by a generous donor with 
deep pockets. Acting as a sort of shadow 
party, the group, Vermonters First, has 
spent more than half a million dollars 
on a paid media strategy focused on two 
down-ticket Republicans and 41 legislative 
candidates. Its efforts have helped Rutland 
City Treasurer Wendy Wilton mount a 
surprisingly strong challenge against in- 
cumbent Democrat Beth Pearce in the race 
for state treasurer. 


The Veteran 

Vermont was a different place during 
Lindley’s first stint as state GOP chairman, 
from 1978 through 1981. In the previous 
120 years, the state had elected just two 
Democratic governors and a single U.S. 
senator: a young prosecutor named Patrick 

The pace of politics has also changed, 
Lindley notes. 

“Life is sped up. We’ve moved from a 
little bit of a trot to a full dead run," he 
says. “It’s all generated by the commu- 
nications we have now, like the Twitter 
and the Facebook and the computer. 
People want to be 24/7. It’s kind of like 
moving from horse and buggy to the 
automobile.” 


A Capitol Hill staffer in the late 1960s 
and a veteran of the Nixon, Ford and 
Reagan administrations, Lindley walked 
away from politics at the dawn of the 
Clinton era to focus on his Burlington 
insurance business. But when state part)' 
chairwoman Pat McDonald stepped down 
last January, Lindley was coaxed back into 
the ring. 

“I said, ‘I have five sons and only one of 
them has been able to stay in Vermont,”’ 
Lindley says. “I’m going to do my damned- 
est to get this straightened around to make 
sure the next generation has a chance to be 
successful.” 

A month after Lindley took over, ex- 
ecutive director Mike Bertrand left his 
post amid speculation that the state party 
couldn't afford to pay his salary. In per- 
haps the most consequential decision of 
& his tenure, Lindley opted not to re- 
place Bertrand, even as statewide 
and presidential elections 
loomed. 

"Republicans tradition- 
7 ‘tlly have been a volunteer 
organization." he explains. 
“I guess back in history we 
l moved over to try to match the 
ft number of paid staff and paid 
chairmen. We’re not in that 
game anymore. That arms 

Lindley has focused 
instead on opening local 
offices in Essex, Montpelier, 
Rutland, St. Albans, Springfield 
.nd St. Johnsbury, where vol- 
nteers convene to make phone 
:alls and organize door-knocking 
forts. 

What Lindley lacks in party 
machinery, he makes up for with his 
trademark over-the-top rhetoric. In 
September, for instance, Lindley sent out 
a fundraising solicitation appearing to 
blame a single torn Brock for Governor 
lawn sign in Williston on Shumlin's 
“arrogance of power.” Conceding in an 
interview that he hadn't a lick of proof 
that Shumlin’s campaign was behind the 
vandalism, Lindley declined to with- 
draw the charge. 

“Obviously the command and control 
is the guy running for governor,” he said 
at the time. “And his staff and his reelec- 
tion campaign. I’m really disappointed in 

Lindley’s bombastic style rubs 
some in the Republican Party the 
wrong way. 

“He’s got a big mouth, but outside of 
that, what's he got?” asks retiring state Rep. 
Adam Howard (R-Cambridge). “His vitriol 
is just bone-chilling when I hear it. And I 
just wonder who would be motivated to be 
part of his program.” 


The Operative 

Late last year, Lindley's Democratic 
counterpart, Jake Perkinson, opened the 
party’s election-year headquarters in 
Burlington several months earlier than 
usual. With fellow Democratic operative 
Miro Weinberger running for mayor of 
Burlington in March, Perkinson sensed “an 
excellent opportunity to do a test run” of 
the party's organizational capabilities eight 
months before the November election. 

In a remarkable departure from prec- 
edent, the Vermont Democratic Party 
was all over the city election, deploying 
its field, fundraising and communications 
staff to take back city hall. It worked. 
Weinberger decimated Republican city 
councilor and state Rep. Kurt Wright by a 
lopsided margin of 58 to 37 in an election 
many observers expected to be a nail-biter. 

“We wanted to kick the tires on the tools 
we have,” Perkinson said just days after the 
March election. “So I really did view it as 
an invaluable opportunity to figure out 
where any weaknesses might be." 

A Philadelphia native and Vermont 
Law School graduate, the 42-year-old 
Democratic Party chairman is a study in 
intensity. Perkinson has juggled careers 
in securities law, real estate and political 
consulting — and though his role as party 
chairman is unpaid, he appears to treat it 
as yet another full-time job. 

If Lindley believes in a volunteer party, 
Perkinson believes in a professional, year- 
round campaign apparatus. The party’s 
permanent staff of four ballooned this 
summer to 16 — including 11 field-workers 
stationed at the Democrats’ nine regional 

“A lot of what the parties do, we never 
see,” says Chris Graff, a former Associated 
Press Montpelier bureau chief who now 
works for National Life. “But the last 
few election cycles have shown that the 
Democrats’ coordinated campaign is 
stronger than the Republicans' campaign.” 

Even some Republicans agree with that 
assessment. 

“The Democrats have just beat the 
Republicans on that for the last few cycles,” 
says state Sen. Kevin Mullin (R-Rutland). 
“I would say the last year the Republicans 
had a really, really good get- 
effort was 2000.” 

Perkinson's goal this cycle is to consoli- 
date the party’s organizational strengths by 
improving its chief asset: its voter file. “It 
can be a big waste of money and resources 
if you don't know who you’re talking to,” 
says VDP executive director Julia Barnes. 

To that end, Barnes says the Democrats 
have already identified 30,000 additional 
voters this cycle and hope to ID another 
20,000 by Election Day. That will bring 
their file to 150,000 identified 
the party can selectively target during 


The Shadow Party 

While Perkinson and the Democratic Party 
worked to elect Weinberger last winter, 
Republican political operative Tayt Brooks 
managed the campaign of Weinberger’s 
opponent, Kurt Wright. A former lob- 
byist and commissioner of economic, 
housing and community development 
in the Douglas administration, Brooks 
twice served as executive director of the 
Vermont Republican Party. 

This September, Brooks reemerged 
as treasurer, consultant and spokesman 
for a mysterious new super PAC called 
Vermonters First, which has in essence 
become a shadow Republican Party — 
spending heavily on television, direct mail, 
online advertising and robocalls. 

Thanks to the 2010 Citizens United 
decision and a slew of federal and state 
rulings since, groups like Vermonters 
First are free to raise and spend unlimited 
sums — so long as they don’t coordinate 
expenditures with political candidates. 
Soon after forming, Brooks' group spent 
$100,000 on a trio of television advertise- 
ments supporting Wilton and Illuzzi and 
slamming Democrats’ health care plan. At 
first, Brooks declined to reveal who was 
bankrolling the entity, but subsequent 
campaign finance filings have shown 
that a Burlington resident named Lenore 
Broughton has donated all but $900 of the 
$685,000 raised as of Monday (see com- 
panion article). 

In the last few weeks, the role of 
Vermonters First has drastically expanded. 

It has spent at least $265,000 on TV ads, 
$200,000 on direct mail, $17,500 on polling B 
and $2000 on robocalls. < 

To put that in perspective: In the first g 
eight months of this year, the Vermont 5 
Republican Party spent $99,000, while 5 
Vermont Democrats spent $320,00. In g 
the past six weeks, Vermonters First has 2 
dropped $561,000. 

“You get a sense of an octopus of an 
operation that we don't even really know 
about,” says Graff. 3 

To some Republicans, Vermonters 2 

First is doing the party a great service by jj 
swooping in and performing nearly all of ig 
its traditional functions — while sending S 
the bill to a single donor. 

“Tayt's doing everything the party 
should be doing," says one top Republican. Hi 
The underfunded Brock campaign is g 

benefiting, too, even though Vermonters g 

First has yet to explicitly back the guber- 5 
natorial candidate. Accordingto Brock’s de 
facto campaign manager, Darcie Johnson, 
the campaign was poised to mail out 
absentee-ballot request forms when it 
realized the independent super PAC had 
already gotten the job done. 53 
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The state GOP's fundraising is anemic, 
its professional staff is nonexistent, 

and its candidate-recruitment 
efforts have stalled out. 


its four-day get-out-the-vote sprint in 
November. 

In Perkinson’s view, a strong data and 
field program can really make the differ- 
ence in down-ticket races in which neither 
candidate is well known to voters. It will 
be essential to Pearce — the state treasurer 
is experiencing her first campaign after 
being appointed to the post in January 


2011 — and to Democratic and Progressive 
candidates Cassandra Gekas and Doug 
Hoffer, who are running for lieutenant 
governor and state auditor, respectively. 

“I think you would see a much less 
robust campaign for the down-ticket 
campaigns without the assistance of the 
Democratic Party,” Perkinson says. “We do 
provide a lot of value to those. It’s our job.” 



Who Is Lenore Broughton? 

Meet the Vermont GOP's sugar mama BY ANDY BROMAGE 



O ne of the most influential people 
in Vermont this election year is 
arguably the least known. Lenore 
Broughton, a Burlington heir- 
ess with a history of funding conservative 
causes, has shunned the spotlight while 
her money is drawing attention to a select 
group of Republicans running for office. 

Broughton is the bank account behind 
Vermonters First, a new conservative 
super PAC directed by the former execu- 
tive director of the Vermont Republican 
Party. To date, she has donated a whopping 
$682,500 to buy advertising to support 
her chosen candidates, and to oppose Gov. 

Peter Shumlin’s attempt to make Vermont 
the first state with single-payer, universal 
health care. 

Since Vermonters First started airing 
ads in September, Broughton's name has 
appeared in dozens of news stories. But 
little is known about the woman herself. 

Even those who call Broughton a friend 
describe her as “very private” and claim 
not to have known that she's the granddaughter of a major 
American industrialist. 

Though a dozen sign-carrying demonstrators recently 
found her house on Burlington’s Henry Street, there isn't a 
single photo of Broughton on the web, and a Google search 
doesn't reveal much about her background. 

“You can tell justby looking at her she’s a very guarded 
individual," says Paul Decelles, a longtime friend of 
Broughton's and one of two Republicans on the 14- 
member Burlington City Council. 

A few things about Broughton are well known: She's 
a self-described speech pathologist who converted to 
Orthodox Judaism and is devoutly religious. She’s also the 
founder and funder of True North Reports, a right-leaning 
website, and the erstwhile talk show “True North Radio," 
which aired for years on Waterbury’s WDEV-FM. 

Broughton has steadfastly refused to speak with report- 
ers about her super PAC’s activities. She also declined to be 
interviewed for this story — both through a spokesman and 
in person. On a bright autumn day last week, Broughton 
answered her door clad in a black sweater and politely 
declined yet another invitation to participate. Nothing, she 
suggested, could convince her to change her mind. 

But with her super PAC, Broughton has gone public in a 
big way. And she is fast becoming a target for Democrats and 
single-payer advocates eager to counter the conservative 
message her money is paying to broadcast to the electorate. 

Last week, single-payer health care supporters 
brought the campaign to Broughton’s doorstep, deliver- 
ing a letter to her home that asked her to end her “radical" 
attempts to thwart health care reform. They congregated 
outside her house with news cameras in tow, while an 
unmarked Burlington police car monitored the action a 
block away. 

Though Broughton wasn’t home at the time, 
Vermonters First quickly condemned the visit as an act 
of “bullying” and “intimidation” by a group funded by an 


Broughton is fast 
becoming a target 
for Democrats 

eager to counter the 
conservative message 
her money is paying 
to broadcast to the 
electorate. 

out-of-state labor union. Broughton herself issued a rare 
statement, saying, “I support Vermonters First because I 
believed outside groups were coming into our state and 
drowning out the voices of the people who actually live 
here. Now I know it for a fact. They’re outside my house. 
We should not allow ourselves to be bullied in our state, 
and Fm sure Vermonters won’t.” 

Peter Sterling — the head of Vermont Leads, the group 
that organized the demonstration — rejects the intimida- 
tion charge, saying demonstrators were there for all of 10 
minutes before peacefully disassembling. Sterling charges 
that Broughton is funding “false ads" against single-payer, 
adding that there is no evidence state-run health care 
would result in long waiting lines and rationing of care. 

“If she keeps spending at this rate, it would be a big prob- 
lem,” Sterling says. “It could just start scaring people. Maybe 
it doesn't change their minds, but maybe it scares them." 

What is known about Broughton’s family history 
comes mostly from U.S. Census records and other public 


documents available at websites such 
as Ancestiy.com. According to those re- 
cords, Broughton was born in Chicago 
in 1938 to Roger Follansbee and Nancy 
Aver}', making her 74 years old. Her 
grandfather was the famous American 
businessman Sewell Avery, who made 
his fortune as president of U.S. Gypsum 
and Montgomery Ward, and later as 
director of J.P. Morgan’s U.S. Steel. 

Like his granddaughter, Avery had 
an apparent distaste for government 
meddling in the private market. In 
1944, the Roosevelt administration used 
emergency measures to forcibly remove 
him from Montgomery Ward after he 
refused to settle a strike. That led to 
one of the war era’s most enduring 
photographs: helmeted troops carrying 
a defiant Avery out of his office build- 
ing in a seated position. He reportedly 
retired in 1955 with a fortune estimated 
at $327 million. 

According to her friend Ruth 
Stokes of Williston, Lenore Broughton married T. Alan 
Broughton, who is now an English professor emeritus at 
the University of Vermont, but the couple divorced years 
ago. They have a son together, Camm Broughton. 

A former state lawmaker and head of the Vermont 
GOP, Stokes says Lenore Broughton is a generous phi- 
lanthropist whose image as a right-wing idealogue isn’t 
deserved. “She does a lot of charity work that people don’t 
know about," Stokes says. 

In 1999, Broughton hired Stokes to be executive di- 
rector of the Vermont Student Opportunity Scholarship 
Fund, a Broughton-financed nonprofit that provided 
tuition assistance for K-8 students to attend religious and 
independent schools in Vermont 

School choice has been a big cause of Broughton’s and, 
in effect, she took it upon herself to implement it. The 
scholarship fund provided as many as 100 tuition grants 
per year to students who were being bullied or for some 
other reason didn’t fit in at public schools, Stokes says. 
The maximum grant was $2000 — nowhere near enough 
to cover full tuition at most schools — so parents and 
schools had to come up with the difference. 

From 2005 to 2009, the scholarship fund received 
donations totaling $414,840 — most but not all of which 
came from Broughton, Stokes says. She shelled out 
another $130,000 for a separate school-choice project, 
creating an online catalog of independent education op- 
portunities, according to John McClaughry, who worked 
with Broughton on the catalog. 

Broughton also remains president of a Chicago-based 
foundation called the Broughton Fund, which dispersed 
almost $835,000 in donations between 2005 and 2009, ac- 
cording to public tax records. 

Politically, Stokes describes Broughton as a principled 
conservative who “believes passionately in this coun- 
try” and in the defense of Israel. “It’s not just that she’s 
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the far north. As one elected Republican 
notes, come January, only three House 
Republicans will hail from south of 
Rutland. 


“We pulled back because we didn't 
need to duplicate an effort that was al- _ , 

ready going on," she says. “We just shifted «■»» *• *»• » ■ ! * > ■■■ “■> 

' blames retirements and recruiting 

struggles. The caucus lost 10 incumbents, 
including rising stars such as the 38-year- 
old Rep. Howard and the 36-year-old Rep. 
Oliver Olsen of Jamaica. 

“We were hoping to have more candi- 
dates, but at the end of the day, we have 75 
people running. I would say 65 are elect- 
able," Turner says. 

The minority leader says he feels “very 
confident" about the chances of 30 of 
those candidates, while another 10 to 12 
are “solid." In a bit of a mixed blessing, he 
says he's communicated with five people 
“who chose to run as independents be- 
cause they didn't think they had a viable 
chance running as a Republican.” 

He adds, “It’s very troubling to me to 
have candidates feel that way. But it’s a 
reality.” 

Howard, who believes the House will 
lose Republican seats this year, says he 
understands the reluctance of candidates 
to run under the GOP label. 

“Who wants to be recruited by a party 
that has some of this baggage?” he asks. 
“I know a ton of people who share my 
values but don’t want to call themselves 
Republicans. How are 
you gonna get them to 
run as Republicans?” 

House Democrats 
are also facing 10 retire- 
ments, but they have re- 
cruited 111 candidates. 
The ace in their hole, 
says Smith, is Vermont 
Democratic House 
Campaign director Nick 
Charyk, who works 
year-round to support 
incumbent Democrats 
with constituent corre- 
spondence, recruit new 
prospects and provide 
candidates with on- 
the-ground support. House Republicans, 
meanwhile, have no paid staff. 

Still, Charyk speaks cautiously of his 
candidates’ chances, noting that in 2010, 
Democratic House candidates w 


those resources: 

But not everyone is thrilled that Brooks 
and Broughton have crashed the party — 
least of all Lindley. 

“I think [super PACs] are specifically 
designed to run parties out of business," 
he says. “PACs are a function of individu- 
als and whatever their particular bent in 
life is. Parties with volunteers are a broad- 
based operation.” 

Skip Vallee, who served as a major 
fundraiser for former president George W. 
Bush and the Vermont Republican Party, 
agrees. 

“I think it is helpful for any entity that 
is a political force to try to get maximum 
buy-in financially and otherwise from a 
broad base of people,” says Vallee, a former 
ambassador to Slovakia. “To the extent 
that the political message is dominated by 
people who have congregated around the 
source of money, I think that's bad for the 
party.” 

Ground Game 

Vermonters First's unexpected avalanche 
of ads could well make the difference 
in the race for state treasurer, which is 
being contested by 
two little-known can- 
didates running their 
first statewide races. 

But in the hyper-local 
contests that will de- 
termine control of 
the legislature, what 
counts is candidate 
recruiting, community 
engagement and door 
knocking. 

“If I was going to 
bet on a ground game 

would always bet on 
a ground game,” says 
House Speaker Shap 
Smith (D-Morrisville), who leads a caucus 
of 94 Democrats. 

Despite the air support from 
Vermonters First, observers on both sides 


Who wants 
to be recruited 
by a party 

that has 
some of this 
baggage? 

STATE REP. ADAM HOWARD 
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below the paltry 48 House 
rently control. 

In the Senate, where Republicans hold 
just seven of 30 seats, they are bullish on 
their prospects in Franklin County but 
could fight to a draw for the four seats 
spread across the Northeast Kingdom 
counties of Essex, Orleans and Caledonia. 

“I don't think there will be a sea change, 
but we’re hopeful we’ll pick up one seat,” 
says Mullin, the Rutland senator. 

More and more, the Vermont GOP 
has retrenched to regional pockets of 
support — mostly in Rutland County and 


i by a single vc 
The Vermont Progressive Party, 
meanwhile, is squarely focused on 
building its numbers in the legislature 
— particularly in the House. Like the 
Democrats, they count on a full-rime 
staffer, the party’s executive director 
Morgan Daybell, to provide support to 
their candidates. 

The Progs’ numbers are small — four 
of five incumbent House members are 
running for another term — but the party 
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is eyeing seven pickup opportunities in 
Burlington's Old North End, Franklin 
County, Lowell and elsewhere. 

On the Senate side, 12-year Progressive 
House veteran David Zuckerman won a 
slot on the Democratic slate in Chittenden 
County’s crowded, six-member district If 
elected, he would join fellow Progressive/ 
Democratic hybrids Tim Ashe (D/P- 
Chittenden) and Anthony Pollina (P/D- 
Washington) in the upper chamber. 

“Our numbers are getting close to the 
Republicans in the Senate," says state Rep. 
Chris Pearson (P-Burlington), with a hint 
of exaggeration. “If we could take over 
the Republicans as the opposition party, 
boy, would that be a fascinating political 
discussion." 

The Pendulum's Swing 

This isn’t the first time Republicans’ elec- 
toral prospects have looked dim. In his 
political memoir, Dateline Vermont, Graff 
recounts a speech he gave in 2001, not 
long after then-governor Howard Dean 
cruised to reelection over conservative 
Republican Ruth Dwyer. Asked by an audi- 
ence member if he could think of a single 
Vermont Republican who could take the 
governorship, Graff said he could not. 

The part)' had so marginalized itself 
following fierce fights over Act 60 and civil 
unions, Graff writes, “that I thought years 
would pass before the party regained cred- 
ibility with the broad middle that decides 
elections.” 

Minutes after Graff returned to his 
office, Douglas called to razz him about the 
comment. Two years later, Douglas took 
back the governorship. 

2 Vermont’s political pendulum tends to 
8 swing in both directions. Since 1961, every 
> new governor has hailed from a different 
< party than the one before. If Shumlin sets 
g his sights on higher office or loses his luster 
5, after a few terms, a restive electorate might 
be ready for a Republican alternative. 

“When there’s an open seat. 
Republicans and Democrats will fight to 
5 the finish,” Graff notes. 

2 The question, however, is whether the 
~ traditional calculus has shifted as Vermont 
t has steadily grown more liberal — and the 
- national Republican Party has grown stri- 
dently conservative. Olsen suggests “the 
biggest impediment" to the state party's 
5 chances is negative perceptions of the 
2 national GOP. 

j> “I think it’s a reality that the state 
has moved very definitely to the left,” 
says Neale Lunderville, who served as 
administration secretary and transpor- 
tation secretary in the Douglas admin- 
istration. “The party has to evolve with 
■u the times. We can’t be the party of the 
= 1980s and 1990s.” 

2 Like many younger Vermont 
S Republicans, Lunderville believes that the 


I think it's a reality that the state has 
moved very definitely to the left. 

We can't be the party 
of the 1980s and 1990s. 


party’s future success hinges upon pre- 
senting itself as fiscally conservative and 
socially liberal. 

“I think the party needs to be much 
more inclusive and needs to present a more 
moderate view on the social issues,” Olsen 


into its greatest asset: its ability to chal- 
lenge the fiscal policies and fiscal direction 
in which the majority party is going.” 

Howard, who says all of his friends 
are Democrats, believes for the party to 
succeed “it must embrace the libertarian 


echoes. “It needs to put a renewed focus component of the party.” 


He and other moderates see Scott and 
Illuzzi as the kind of low-key, bipartisan 
Republicans who can still succeed in 
Vermont. In the Senate, Scott voted in 
favor of gay marriage and calls himself 
pro-choice, with certain exceptions. 
Illuzzi, meanwhile, staked out a role in 
the Senate as a champion of the work- 
ing class and has received backing from 
all but one major labor union in his race 
for auditor. 

“The Republican brand is in large part 
identified by the action in Washington," 
says Illuzzi, who briefly flirted with 
running as an independent. “And 
I, in particular, reel at some of the com- 
ments that are made. You know the 
47 percent comment? I represent the 47 
percent.” 

To illustrate his differences with 
the national party, Illuzzi tweeted last 
month that he hails from the party of 
“Aiken, not Akin,” distinguishing mo- 
nopoly-busting former Vermont gover- 
nor George Aiken from Missouri Senate 
candidate Rep. Todd Akin of “legitimate 
rape” fame. 

Of course, not everybody feels that the 
Republican Part)' should move to the left — 
particularly within the activist ranks of the 
state part)' apparatus. 

Rev. Craig Benson, an outspoken 
anti-gay-marriage activist who chaired 
the state’s delegation to the Republican 
National Convention this year, calls the 
idea that Republicans should hew to the 
center “a whiny argument.” 

“We’re seeing something that’s 
been a historic shift over 40 years, but 
I think the shift has been pushed too 
far by Democrats and Progressives, 
and that will cause a fissure,” he says. 
“I think we have an opportunity 
to pick folks up. We just have to run 
good candidates.” 

While Mullin believes Republicans 
must run better, smarter campaigns, he 
does not think the party should mimic the 
Democrats. 

‘1 think we have to stand up and start 
defending why we are Republicans and 
stop Democrats from co-opting it and 
making it sound like it’s a bad thing,” 
he says. “How does that help if you just 
become them?” 

As time goes on, Mullin contends, 
Democrats will have to answer for the 
decisions they make as Montpelier’s party 

“Certainly the Democrats can’t blame 
it on Jim Douglas or George Bush. They 
own it,” he says. “I think it’s going to be a 
pendulum swing, because I don’t think you 
can continue down the path of promising 
everything to everyone. At some point 
you have to deliver. And you can’t deliver 
everything. The day of reckoning is going 
to come.”© 
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a right-wing political zealot, because she isn’t She just 
believes that, in Montpelier, it’s been very hard to get the 
other side heard." 

On a personal level, Stokes says that while Broughton is 
“quite a wealthy woman,” she doesn’t live a lavish lifestyle. 
“She uses her money for what she believes are good things,” 
Stokes says. Whether — and how much — Broughton has 
given to other charities is not known. 

But the money she has pumped into politics has been 
behind the scenes and, apparently, without too many 
strings attached. 

“She’d talk to candidates and give them her point 
of view, but you weren’t going to see her showing up 
at strategy meetings," says Paul Beaudry, a former host 
of "True North Radio" and a 2010 GOP congressional 
candidate. 

According to a recent analysis by VTDigger.org, 
Broughton has directly donated $68,250 to national 
Republicans in this election cycle alone, making her the 
sixth-largest donor — of any party — in Vermont. 

Among the recipients of Broughton’s largesse are 
hard-right Republican candidates such as Minnesota 
Congresswoman Michele Bachmann, vice presidential 
candidate Paul Ryan and U.S. Senate candidate Richard 
Murdock, the Indiana Tea Party favorite who knocked 
off longtime Sen. Dick Lugar in a primary this year. She 
has also donated at least $8500 to the Vermont Right to 


Life Committee in the past decade, according to Federal 
Election Commission records. 

Broughton founded True North Radio a decade ago 
and recruited Laurie Morrow, an English professor from 
Montpelier, to be one of the program's first hosts. 

“Lenore wanted to get a conservative female voice out 
there because there weren't any," recalls Morrow, a self-de- 
scribed “notorious conservative.” “She gave me complete 
creative control. I told her later how grateful I was. And 
she said, ‘Laurie, I just believe in you.'" 

Some of the people closest to Broughton wouldn’t com- 
ment for this story. Tayt Brooks, the longtime GOP opera- 
tive who is running her super PAC, did not return numer- 
ous phone calls seeking comment about Broughton. Nor 
did Rob Roper, who is news director of True North Reports 
and has served on numerous boards with Broughton. 

Ditto Wendy Wilton, the state treasurer candidate who 
also knows Broughton and has been a beneficiary of her 
super-PAC ads. 

Democrats, meanwhile, have been eager to fill in the 
blanks and portray Broughton as a radical, right-wing "mil- 
lionaire” funding dubious ads. Dems pounced last week 
when Vermonters First ran afoul of an obscure state law 
banning use of the state seal in advertising. At least tempo- 
rarily, it put a stop to commercials supporting Wilton and 
state auditor candidate Vince Uluzzi. 

Despite her aversion to publicity, Broughton serves on 
at least one public board — Burlington Telecom's Cable 
Advisory Council. She was appointed in January 2011 
and has attended six of eight meetings in the past year 


and a half, according to BT general manager Stephen 
Barraclough. 

Broughton opposed BT’s inclusion of Al Jazeera English 
in its cable TV lineup years ago, a cause taken up by a group 
she funded called the Defenders Council of Vermont. 
Broughton was treasurer of the nonprofit group from 2007 
to 2009, during which time it received $150,300 in funds, 
according to public tax filings. 

According to its website, the Defenders Council of 
Vermont was formed to “educate the citizens of Vermont 
about the nature, reality and threat of Islamic Jihadism.” 
The website says the group would host "living room 
events," in which a DCV representative would meet with 
concerned citizens in their homes or public spaces to dis- 
cuss “the threats America faces from radical Islam and the 
explosive nature of Islamic Jihad.” 

But after two years, the group fizzled. “We didn’t have 
an Islamic incident in Vermont, except for that Burlington 
Telecom, Al Jazeera controversy,” says McClaughry, who 
served on the nonprofit's board. “We didn’t really have 
something where radical Islamists were trying to slip stuff 
into the school system or anything where we might have 
raised a protest.” 

Broughton and her allies lost the Al Jazeera fight, but 
today have apparently taken up a new one. BT's Barraclough 
says the Cable Advisory Council wants to remove Free 
Speech TV — a left-leaning network that broadcasts shows 
such as “Democracy Now!" — from Burlington Telecom's 

“That’s simply not going to happen,” he says. © 
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Lawn Spawn 

Critiquing the candidates' campaign signs 


Jack McMullen, 

candidate for 
attorney general (R) 

Diane Sul I Ivan: I don't 
like a serif font like that, 
all capitals. It just looks 

Celia Hazard: That's not 
good. It's too airy; it almost 
becomes like you lose the 
actual wording. 

DS: It just looks like a bunch 
of letters floating around. Is 
it the leading? Or the kern- 
ing. I don't know, it's all weird. 


Bill Sorrell, 

incumbent candidate 
for attorney general (D) 

CH: I like the Sorrell font, that's 
kinda nice. Like an old Western. 

The one thing I don't like is that 
shooting star. 

DS: The star is so graphic-y, and then 
the shooting thing is like a smudge? 
CH: Everything else is super clean, 
a good stroke. 

DS: I do like the light blue over the 
blue. That’s kinda nice. If the shoot- 
ing star looked different, maybe if 
it was a little cleaner, it would be 
better. Now it throws it off. 


Bernie Sanders, incumbent candidate for U.S. Senate (I) 

Kit Andrews, candidate for state representative (P) 

Gene Bergman, candidate for state representative (P) 

David Zuckerman, candidate for state senator, Chittenden County (P/D) 
[Note: We loved seeing these three Progressives' signs, 
plus "Prog-father Sanders, displayed next to each other. 

Who knew Trebuchet was the official Progressive font?] 

DS: The little moose is cute. 

CH: See, I don't really like the moose. It's nice to see different 
shapes in there, but I feel like if you're driving by, you're not 
going to necessarily know it's a moose. 

CH: The font that they chose for Bernie ... that's nice. 

DS: It's nice and friendly. I also like the formatting of 
"for U.S. Senate," so it’s like "for us" and "for U.S. Senate." 






P olitical candidates can invest in television ads, email newsletters and 
hyper-targeted Facebook ads. But despite all the high-tech options avail- 
able to modern campaigns, those old-fashioned lawn signs persist. 

Love 'em or hate ’em, these miniature billboards populate the Vermont land- 
scape for weeks or even months every year, so the least the campaigns could 
do is come up with good-looking signs. We asked two of our graphic designers 
extraordinaire, Celia Hazard and Rev. Diane Sullivan, to critique the good, the 
bad and the ugly of 2012’s crop of lawn signs. 

To pick your own favorite, vote in the poll at sevendaysvt.com. 


Peter Shumlin, 

Incumbent candidate for governor (D) 
CH: The Shumlin font I like. 


DS: I like the "Peter Shumlin" font but the 
"for governor" font is throwing me off. A nice, 
cute, fat font, and then all of a sudden you're 
going to a wedding. 

CH: The swoop is just weird. It makes 


Cassandra Gekas, 

candidate for lieutenant 
governor (P/D) 


Randy Brock, 

candidate for governor (R) 

DS: See, now that's good lookin'. 

CH: I think that's probably my favorite one. 
Those lines, the little Vermont in there... 


DS: He should just never do anything 
except for a big nose and then call it a day. 
"The nose knows: Shumlin for governor." 


DS: I'm not keen on the 
mix of fonts. 

CH: Yeah, I don't know about 
all the fonts. From big and 
bold to thin and serif... 


DS: I like the big, fat name, and then the 
"governor" is not too skinny, not too fat, 
nicely spaced. He gets a check-plus. 



brock 

governor 


shwhlih 



Dare to Be Stupid 


An unapologeticfanboy interviews Weird Al 

BY DAN BOLLES 


I get funny looks when I talk about “Weird Al” 
Yankovic. That’ll happen when you mention that 
he performed the greatest live concert you've ever 
seen. (About 10 years ago at the State Theater in 
Portland, Maine.) Uncertain amusement will morph to 
slack-jawed comprehension. Is he joking ? Wow, he’s not 
joking. That’s usually followed by some variation of this 
sentence: “You do what for a living again?" 

It has never been “cool” to be a fan of Weird Al. His 
music has long been the province of freaks and geeks, 
dateless wonders who spend Saturday nights watch- 
ing “Star Trek” marathons or embroiled in epic games 
of Dungeons & Dragons. It is decidedly not the type 
of thing a Serious Music Fan, let alone a professional 
music journalist, should enjoy or, God forbid, respect. 
To which I submit: Screw that. 

With a career spanning more than three decades, 
Yankovic is perhaps the greatest pop-culture satirist of 
his generation. He has long outlasted most of the artists 
he's parodied. In many cases — “Amish Paradise” comes 
to mind — his parodies are more enduring than the 
originals — and they're usually more clever. And then 
there are the polka medleys. Oh, the polka medleys! 
Where were we? Oh right. Weird Al rules. 

In advance of his performance at the Flynn 
MainStage this Saturday, October 20, Seven Days 
geeked out on, er, spoke with “Weird Al” Yankovic by 
phone. It was totally awesome. 

SEVEN DAYS: This is wildly unprofessional, but 
before we start I just wanted to say that you 
were a huge influence on my developing sense of 
humor as a kid. I'm a big, big fan. 

“WEIRD AL" YANKOVIC: Oh, no kidding. That’s very 
flattering. 

SD: I think you were also the reason I didn't date 
much in high school. 

AY: Yeah ... I get that a lot. Sorry. 

SD: It's OK! Anyway, some of my favorite Weird Al 
songs are your originals, the style parodies like 
“Melanie" or “Nature Trail to Hell.” How do you 
decide when to do a style parody versus a parody 
of a specific song? 

AY: Well, the straight parodies have to be topical and 
timely, as does the subject matter. The style parodies, 
or pastiches, there’s no rhyme or reason to those. If I’m 
doing an homage to a band, it’s usually a band that I like 
or find interesting. So I listen to their body of work and 
try to figure them out. I figure out some of the idiosyncra- 
sies that make them who they are and then write a song 
in their style, but just a little more demented and warped. 
SD: It's a legal gray area, but you don't really need 
permission from artists to parody their songs. Yet 
you always ask, and cede to their wishes if they 
decline. Why is that important to you? 

AY: I think that’s one of the reasons I’ve been able to 
hang around as long as I have. I want to make sure 


the artists are on board. I don't want to step on toes. I 
want satisfied customers, as it were. I really don’t like 
drama. And I want the artists to be in on the joke and 
appreciate what I’ve done. So if they just flat-out don’t 
like parody, or think I'm desecrating their work, I don’t 
want to do it. Also, it helps with figuring out the credits 
and royalties and that stuff. But mainly I don’t want to 
bum any bridges. 


SD: Lady Gaga's management said you couldn't do 
"Perform This Way," but they never actually ran it 
by her. When she did hear it, she loved it and gave 
her blessing. That had to be flattering. 

AY: Absolutely. I’m thrilled that she liked the song. I 
read an interview she did in Rolling Stone where she 
said she thought it was empowering. It was great to 



SD: I bet. Has there ever been a pop song more 
tailor-made for a polka medley than "Poker Face"? 

AY: Nope. Probably not. In feet it was so obvious, part 
of me didn’t want to do it. As soon as that song came 
out, everybody on social media was saying, “You gotta 
do 'Poker Face.”' I was like, “Yeah, I know.” By the time 
the thousandth person suggested it, I was like, “I’m not 
doing this.” Then after the millionth person, I figured I 
should probably just give them what they want. 

EVERY AGE OF POP CULTURE IS A 
GOLDEN AGE. 

THERE IS ALWAYS SOMETHING 
RIDICULOUS TO MAKE FUN OF. 

"WEIRD AL" YANKOVIC 


SD: What's the most surprising reaction from an 
artist to a parody? 

AY: Well, I’ve heard a couple of times that Nirvana said 
they didn’t realize they had made it until they heard the 
Weird Al parody. That was pretty awesome. 

SD: You’ve tried to do Prince a number of times and 
he's always balked. If you were going to parody one 
of his songs, which one would you do? 


AY: Well, now I don’t know. He’s still active and popular, 
but he hasn’t had any mainstream hits for a while. The 
songs I really wanted to do were his hits in the '80s, and 
there were a number of them that would have been good 
fodder for parody. In fact, in (the film) UHF, instead of 
the Dire Straits parody, the centerpiece was originally 
going to be a Prince parody. But he said “no” and we 
haven’t really approached him since. I’d like to think his 
sense of humor has improved since then, but I couldn't 
tell you from experience. 

SD: The Michael Jackson parodies were huge for 
you early in your career, but you've only done two. 
Did there come a point when it just didn't seem 
appropriate to parody him? 

AY: It had less to do with his personal life and more that 
I had already done parodies of him. I felt like I needed 
to spread the love around, I guess. 

SD: Are there songs that are off limits, songs you 
feel are just inappropriate to touch? 

AY: As a satirist, the answer to that should be “no.” But in 
all honesty, there are certain lines I won't cross. And good 
taste and common sense enter into that. I mean, I don’t 
think anyone wants to hear a "Tears in Heaven" parody. 

SD: Yeah ... probably not. Switching gears, pop 
culture seems to be increasingly absurd and 
disposable. Does that make this a golden age for a 
pop-culture satirist? 

AY: Every age of pop culture is a golden age. There is 
always something ridiculous to make fun of. I don't 


think there is any one era of pop music that is any more 
ridiculous than another. The Zeitgeist changes continu- 
ally, but you never run out of source material, which is a 
nice thing about my job. 

SD: The speed of digital distribution must be a 
tremendous help to someone like you, who needs 
to stay current. Has that made your job any easier? 

AY: I haven’t taken full advantage of that, but I’ve ex- 
perimented with it. I did my T.I. parody, “Whatever You 
Like,” as quickly as I could, just to see how fast I could 
get it out. Within two weeks, I went from getting the 
idea for the song to recording it and getting it on iTunes. 
And it came out while T.I.’s song was still No. 1 on the 
Billboard charts. In the old model of distribution, that 
would never have been a possibility. For someone who 
is trying to be timely, it’s a godsend. 

SD: I won't ask you about a UHF sequel, but I 
wanted to bring up the Twinkie Wiener Sandwich. 
Were you upset to learn that Hostess went 
bankrupt? 

AY: I was concerned. I know that there are now people 
hoarding Twinkies to have a lifetime supply of Twinkie 
Wiener Sandwiches. And considering the shelf life of 
a Twinkie is 20 years, I think that’s probably good for 
your fallout shelter to have a case of Twinkies or two. © 


0 'Weird Al" Yankovic performs at the Flynn MainStage in 
Burlington this Saturday, October 20. 8 p.m. $35/45/55. AA. 
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Patriot Games 

Vermont's airsoft warriors shoot to kill, take no prisoners and break for cocoa 



I t’s 0920 — 9:20 a.m. to civilians — 
on a recent Saturday as a light rain 
falls on a muddy Charlotte pasture. 
Several dozen "soldiers" who biv- 
ouacked here overnight are breaking 
camp and moving out. Clad in full battle 
dress — combat boots, fatigues, helmets, 
goggles and tactical vests — many don’t 
look old enough to drive, let alone carry 
assault rifles. Fighting acne seems more 
like it. 

“Safety briefing, 10 minutes!" someone 
shouts from a nearby staging area, an 
open-sided tent erected beside a vintage 
1966 field ambulance and cook trailer. 

The morning’s stillness is disturbed by 
the growl of an arriving military transport 
and occasional bursts of automatic gunfire. 
Combat hasn’t officially begun yet, but 
already some of the boys are firing their 
weapons — testing their range or venting 
nervous energy. 

In about an hour, I will become “em- 
bedded” with some of these soldiers, who 
will stalk their enemy, draw fire and take 
casualties. The operation pits the 1990s 
Serbian Army against NATO forces push- 
ing into Kosovo. 

A war-games exercise for the Vermont 
National Guard? A military-tactics lesson 
for Norwich University cadets? Neither. 
It’s all just fan and games for the 140 


participants in Operation Puma. The 
weekend-long military simulation, or 
MilSim, is being conducted by the Green 
Mountain Studies and Observation Group, 
orGMSOG. 

In Charlotte, a town better known 
for its apple orchards and luxury homes, 
GMSOG (pronounced “GM Sog”) offers 
130 acres of diverse terrain for staging 
mock firelights, historic battle reenact- 


ments and other role-playing games, 
complete with authentic military vehicles, 
aircraft and weaponry. And yes, they’re 
fully insured. 

Begun four years ago, GMSOG bills 
itself as the “premier airsoft field in New 
England.” Airsoft, a live-action shooting 
game, uses replica weapons that fire biode- 
gradable plastic BBs with compressed gas, 
such as CO 2 cartridges. 

Is this the latest incarnation of paint- 
ball, only with bigger budgets and more 
badass toys? Not quite, says GMSOG 


founder Derek Chace. The 28-year-old 
former airline pilot and Air National 
Guardsman served in Iraq in 2006. Chace, 
who now has a 9-to-5 gig selling vintage 
Land Rovers, organizes airsoft operations, 
or “ops,” as a recreational pastime. 

“It’s just a hobby. I do it for the kids," he 
says. “They build a lot of friendships here 
that they wouldn’t have otherwise.” 

Though often compared to paintball, 


airsoft tries to emulate actual warfare — 
without all that messy business of trau- 
matized civilians, mass devastation, PTSD 
and debilitating injuries. 

While paintball is still more popular, 
airsoft is rapidly gaining followers. One 
reason, Chace suggests, is that it’s more 
eco-friendly. The BBs biodegrade quickly 
once exposed to water and leave behind 
no trace. GMSOG needs to be a clean in- 
and-out operation; it’s prohibited from 
erecting permanent structures on its prop- 
erty, leased from a local farmer. Evidently, 


| zoning officials don’t object to low-flying 
g helicopters strafing teenagers with M60 
| machine guns. 

For Operation Puma, Chace has ar- 
ranged for me to tag along with a Serb unit. 
While I wait, I meet Seth, 46, and his son, 
Ian, 15, from Braintree. Both wear German 
Flecktarn, or spotted camouflage, desig- 
nating them as Serbs. 

Like all players, the father and son 
brought their own weapons. Theirs are 
marksman rifles modified for increased 
range and accuracy. Though many play- 
ers prefer machine guns, Seth and Ian are 
snipers. 

How does it feel getting tagged by an 
airsoft BB? Like a bee sting, says Ian, who 
participated in an earlier GMSOG op. 
“You either hear it or feel it,” his dad says. 
"Mostly feel it.” 

At 0930, NATO and Serb troops assem- 
ble, loaded for bear. To an untrained eye, 
many are indistinguishable from actual 
military. One player is dressed head to toe 
in a ghillie suit, looking like a dyed-green 
sheepdog. I hope he checks himself later 
for ticks. 

Chace, aka Tiger — during ops, players 
use a radio handle — is decked out in fall 
camo gear. He’ll command NATO, while 
Alex Caldwell, aka Otter, will lead the 
Serbs. 

Chace climbs atop the ambulance and 
reviews the rules of engagement: Everyone 
must wear fall-seal goggles. No shooting at 
wildlife, livestock, trucks, helicopters or 
reporters. I breathe a sigh of relief. 

Also, GMSOG has a no-surrender 
rule, which means everyone shoots to 
kill. There’s no minimum engagement 
distance, but Chace asks players to switch 
their guns to semi-automatic whenever 
they’re within 10 feet of an enemy. 

“Try to keep it civil,” he says. “You 
wouldn’t want to get shot in the face at 5 
feet in fall auto.” 

When a player gets hit, he or she must 
display a red rag and leave the game for 
10 minutes. A wounded soldier may only 
return after being touched by a teammate 
for one minute. If the player “bleeds out" — 
i.e., is not rescued within 10 minutes — the 
“dead” soldier must return to a designated 
area and wait there for another 10 minutes. 
This simulates actual battlefield losses. 

"You don’t have to count it out. We all 
know what 10 minutes feels like,” Chace 
says. "It’s like one 'Call of Duty 1 match.” 
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IT S JUSTA HOBBY I DO IT FOR THE KIDS. 

DEREK CHACE 
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The players laugh at his computer-game 
reference. 

I'm struck by how close many of these 
guys — and nearly all are male — are to 
enlistment age. That's a change from years 
ago, remarks GMSOG staffer Jonathan 
Quiet, aka Outlaw, when airsoft enthu- 
siasts were mostly guys in their thirties, 
forties and older. The cost of airsoft equip- 
ment has dropped considerably, he says, 
making the sport more accessible to its 
prime demographic. Most participants 
can get into it for $300, though Outlaw 
says, “I’ve seen guys quickly cross the 
$5000 mark.” 

I wonder aloud how many of them will 
actually join the military. (If anything, 
Chace claims, he talks more kids out of 
enlisting.) 

“Actually, we had a military recruiter at 
our last event," Quiet says. “I don't think 
he did much business.” 

Once the briefing is over, the players 
give Chace a cheer for organizing the 
event. “OK,” he says, waving them off. 
“Now, let’s go shoot people." 

The Battle Begins 

1010. I'm in an '86 troop transport riding 
shotgun, which is ironic, given that I’m 
the only one in the truck without a gun. 
The bed is packed with Serbs, many of 
whom belong to a Vermont airsoft team 
called Death Jesters. (Other players 
have come from as far away as Maine 
and Connecticut.) Amped, they begin a 
Marine-like chant: “Whose house? OUR 
HOUSE! Whose house? OUR HOUSE!” 

I ask the boys their strategy for the day. 
“Shoot to kill!” someone yells, and they all 
laugh. We rumble through a metal gate, 
past a herd of cows, across a meadow, 
then down a steep ravine. 

We disembark along a swollen river 
and set off on foot, hiking across a creek 
and up a steep, wooded hillside until we 
reach a small, camouflaged outpost called 
BUI Hill. 

Our team leader is Angus Gates, aka 
Stag. The 27-year-old GMSOG staffer 
briefs us on our mission: Capture a 
downed NATO pilot before he gets res- 
cued. “Now, let’s see if we can accomplish 
our objective before lunch.” 

While waiting for the game to start, I 
chew the fat with several guys in the unit. 
One is a jeweler in Middlebury; another 
works retail in a mall. They jaw on about 
rifle modifications, past ops and sand- 
wiches left behind in the car. 

I hear stories about a legendary air- 
soft team from across the lake called the 
Adirondack Rangers: highly disciplined 
former military troops (rumor has it) who 
have tons of cool paramilitary hardware, 
including night-vision goggles. “Not 
the cheap ones," emphasizes one Death 
Jester. “The $5000 kind!” 

Several guys mention Operation 
Blacksheep, a massive, 21-hour MilSim 


kill-fest that’s held annually at the 10th 
Mountain Division's urban-warfare train- 
ing facility at Fort Drum, N.Y. I'm told 
that players show up with all sorts of neat 
toys like “tornado grenades," which spin 
around and shoot 170 BBs simultaneously 
“for room clearing.” Talk about fun for the 
whole family. 

I ask the guys whether they think 
they'll get killed today. 

“Dude, if you go through a game and 
don’t get hit, you didn’t do much fighting,” 
says Kelsey Dobson, aka Wolf. 

Airsoft got its start in the 1970s in paci- 
fist Japan, where private firearm owner- 
ship was, and still is, illegal. At first, it was 
a way for Japanese gun geeks to collect 
authentic-looking weapons. By the early 
1980s, airsoft enthusiasts were modifying 
their guns to shoot plastic pellets, first at 
targets, then at each other. By the 1990s, 
the sport had spread to the United States, 
mostly via military personnel. 

At 1100 hours, a squawk on Stag’s 
radio informs us that Operation Puma has 
begun, which coincides perfectly with 
increasing rainfall. We move out, hiking 
downhill and back across the creek. 
Within minutes, I can't see anything 
through my goggles and am tripping over 
logs. Call it the fog of war. 

Ducking behind trees and scanning the 
battlefield with his M-16, Wolf takes the 
lead. He signals us to move ahead with a 
silent wave, or halts us with a raised fist. 

Wolf is a high school senior whose 
biggest responsibility to date was work- 
ing as a seasonal lifeguard in Vergennes 
— “Dude, you would not believe the shit 
that goes down at the diving board!" he 
declares. He has joined the Marines and 
ships out next August. 

Up ahead, we hear several bursts 
of gunfire, followed by indecipherable 
shouting. Wolf and teammates Hunter 
Myers (Specs) and Quintin Lewis (Qui- 
Gon) advance, while I stumble behind, 
wary of removing my goggles and losing 
an eye to an errant BB. 

At a meadow's edge, Wolf returns 
with a Serb I don't recognize with a red 
bandana on his head — our first casualty. 
Apparently, he surprised a NATO soldier 
and got shot at point-blank range. He acts 
surprisingly calm. 

Suddenly, my three comrades pivot to 
the right. We’re drawing fire from down- 
hill. Flanked! Several quick bursts of BBs 
whiz by, followed by single shots. Two 
nearby soldiers get tagged. From below, 
I hear a plaintive wail — “Medic!" — fol- 
lowed by more gunfire. 

Another Serb runs back and reports a 
“biggun” up ahead in abunker. A machine 
gun thunders, and my unit retreats, leav- 
ing me alone. Despite my orange vest and 
the rule about not shooting journalists, 
I’m not about to test NATO’s adherence to 
the Geneva Conventions. I haul ass back 
to Bill Hill. 

1150. Hiking through the woods, I 
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chance upon Ian, the 15-year-old I met 
earlier. Unlike some soldiers, he uses 
ammo judiciously. I watch as he patiently 
lines up a shot, then squeezes the trigger. 
Somewhere in the distance I hear a faint 
“Hit!" 

Ian fires a second round. “Ow!” some- 
one yells. In all, Ian racks up eight kills. 
With sniper cover, our unit advances an- 
other 30 or 40 yards. For the first time all 
morning, we’re gaining real estate. 

As we pass enemy wounded, a NATO 
casualty complains that the Serbs aren't 
“playing dead” for long 
enough. Hey, complain to 
the Red Cross, I think. 

I check in with 
Stag for a big-picture 
update. Evidently, the 
Serbs failed to find the 
downed pilot. However, 
we overran NATO’s river 
bunkers and forced their 
retreat. 

“So it’s very even right 
now,” he says. “NATO 
has a slight edge on us. 

However, the battle has 
turned. We're now a real 
thorn in their side.” 

1255. Shortly before 
lunch, Stag says, is when hostilities often 
spike — not unlike in real wars, when 
combatants try to gain the upper hand 
just before a ceasefire. Nearby, someone 
yells, “Five minutes!” 

Stag gets word via radio that the 
“friendlies" we were expecting as rein- 
forcement got decimated. He decides 
to send four soldiers uphill to take out a 
NATO post. “Go! Go! Go!” he yells. 

I ask if it’s a suicide mission, sending 
inexperienced players to storm the hill. 
“Yeah, probably,” he says dismissively. 

The advancing soldiers instantly draw 
fire. BBs whiz by as I duck behind a tree. One 
hits my poncho but not skin. Am I dead? 

Suddenly, a collective cry goes up: 


“Lunch!” Several dozen soldiers, friends 
and foes, emerge from the trees. We 
hike together back to the staging area. 
There, Chace’s wife, Catherine, stands at 
a British cook trailer and dishes out her 
famous truffle burgers and cocoa to the 
boys. (During the week, she sells soft- 
ware.) I ask her if she ever gets into the 
game itself. 

“No!” she says, with an incredulous 
look. “I don’t want to get shot!” 

I notice more than a few arms and asses 
covered in mud — battle wounds caused 
by running too fast down 
slippery hillsides. 

And, as I reflect on 
how to report on the 
morning's firefights, I al- 
ready suspect that some 
readers will instantly 
condemn airsoft itself as 
a different kind of slip- 
pery slope: a pastime that 
simultaneously glorifies 
and sanitizes war, even as 
it co-opts the name of a 
notoriously ugly conflict 
Granted, there’s been 
nary a mention this 
momingof ethnic cleans- 
ing, forced expulsions, 
mass executions or any of the countless 
other human-rights abuses that marked 
the real Kosovo. 

But that’s not the point This conflict 
is about boys playing army, not a his- 
tory lesson. It’s as detached from actual 
warfare as “Grand Theft Auto" is from 
a driver’s ed class. Notwithstanding my 
own aversion to war and to America’s 
military-industrial complex, I know I 
would have eaten up this shit as a kid — 
and been bummed that the helicopter got 

Still, by lunch I need to ship out My 
own allied commander, aka my wife, has 
requested I redeploy to the Williston box 
stores on a resupply mission. © 
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Wellfleet Oysters 
hay smoked shallots, cider 
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Farnum Hill-Farmstead Cider 
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micro beet greens 
Caledonia Winery- 
Honey Blueberry Wine 
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pickled elderberries 
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Cave Aged Cheddar Tart 
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cider caramel 
Eden Ice Cider Company- 
Champlain Orchards Honey Crisp 
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Call for reservations 
802-899-2223 
www.carolinesvt.com 



the Park 

Book review: Park Songs: A Poem/Play by David Budbill 


T here’s nothing like a stroll 
through the park. It's refresh- 
ing to catch a whiff of the grass, 
feel the breeze in your hair, hear 
the birds chirp. But, admit it: Sometimes 
people get in the way. Though we may 
step into the park to enjoy nature, we can’t 
seem to get away from others. People are 
everywhere. 

Wolcott poet David Budbill is well 
acquainted with these people of the park. 
They form the cast of his new book Park 
Songs, a hybrid poem-play. The book is a 
series of short vignettes — generally snip- 
pets of dialogue, with occasional mono- 
logues, blues songs or longer conversations 
— that all take place during a single day in 
a “small green space surrounded by a great 
gray city.” This green space is managed by 
Mr. C, a “would-be poet, keeper, attendant 
and guardian of the Park," and shared by 
the homeless and various passers-through, 
both named and unnamed. 

If that cast sounds fluid, open-ended 
and difficult to pin down, that’s because 
it is — as is the work itself. People come 
and go as they would in an actual park, 
and reading Park Songs is somewhat 
akin to sitting on a bench, watching it all 
happen. There is no overarching drama 
to speak of, save for the accumulating 
tension of worlds approaching each 
other and sometimes colliding. There 
is no clear main character (although 
we spend more time with some than 
others). In fact, even “character" seems 
the wrong word, as the players more 
often function simply as voices in a col- 
lective song, distinguished only by line 
breaks and alternating fonts. 

This hard-to-define quality is, of 
course, typical of a genre-bending work, 
and Budbill’s experimentation shouldn’t 
necessarily be mistaken for messiness. 
Park Songs resembles a play in its theatri- 
cality (and in the author’s stated desire to 
have it read by a cast), while it resembles a 
book of poems in being a series of strung- 
together moments more than a sequence 
of scenes. But these are just semantics; 
perhaps “song" indeed captures the genre 
best In the afterword, Budbill encourages 
theater companies to do what they will 
with this “raw material.” 

The idea of using a park as a natural 
stage of sorts is intriguing, even if, in the 
process, the work takes on a form diffi- 
cult to recognize as drama. It all happens 
with a kind of ultra-American twist on 
Beckettian terseness. The vignettes rarely 


BY KEENAN WALSH 

last longer than two or three short pages, 
with one exception — "Let’s Talk” — which 
Budbill says in the afterword could work 
as a one-act play. And the dialogue of many 
(though not all) voices in Park Songs is 
full of idiomatic vernacular and candid, 
imperfect syntax, which contribute to a 
down-to-earth plainspokenness. These 
seem like people we can connect with, and 
it’s refreshing (as Budbill’s work generally 
is) to be offered regular ol’ simple beaut)' 
in place of incomprehensible, postmod- 
ern mumbo-jumbo, which contemporary 
poetry can so frequently be. 

Yet, when the park people speak of 
their personal lives, their utterances often 
feel too forward and abrupt to elicit any 
emotion in the reader. People come and 
go in the park, and when they sit down to 
chat, their conversations move too rapidly 


in the direction of emotional divulgence. 
Even when we assume there is a backstory 
to justify their melodrama, we are caught 
off guard by their succinct, unhesitating 
confessions. 

Take, for example, the vignette in 
which Jeanie, a young waitress, and Sue, 
a mother, sit down together. Apparently, 
the meeting was prearranged, because 
Jeanie apologizes for being late. Sue asks, 
“Anyway, what’s new with you?” 

Jeanie replies, “Ah, I don’t know. 
Nothing. That’s the trouble. Nothing’s 
ever new. I’m 27 years old and I feel like 
my life is over.” She goes on to explain that 
she feels stuck at her diner job, and resents 
having to live with her mother. “Is this all 
there is, Suzie?" 

Sue responds: “I’m sorry, Jeanie. Look 
at it this way if you want: at least you got 




a Mom. My mother died when I u 


... I had so many things I wanted to talk Nancy lapse: 


It’s a funny idea, but occasionally 


to her about, things about my childhood, 
questions to ask her...” She explait 


a strange, misplaced 


verbal self-consciousness that takes ax 
more than it gives to the scene Take, for 


corrects a prepositional ending. Or w 
when she compliments Fred's “sensitive" 


abruptly, Sue says, “I got to get back 

This ultraconfessional style is barely wordplay in tedious detail: 
tolerable in first-person verse; in dialogui 
it sounds forced and abnormal. 


Yes. Loony. Lonely. The near rhyme. The 
The work sounds a disingenuous subtle similarity in sound yet also the dif- 
again in passages where some of ference between the diphthong oo in loony 
self-consciously and the long o in lonely, oo/o. And the same 
subtle similarity yet difference between the 


the park people 
(and defensively) literary. On the 


tolerable, though still tedious, end is Mr. long e sound in loony and the ly in lonely. 


C. A failed poet, he not only shares 
of his compositions 
with us, but verbosely 
curses the literary elites 
in several freewheel- 
ing monologues: “If I 
choose to speak in an 
archaic tone; salubrious 
and beautiful, cadenced 
and melodious, I can! 

Which is to say: I actu- 
ally, premeditatedly, 
deliberately and con- 
sciously speak in this 
harsher tongue...” 

We forgive Mr. C’s 
mistaking GRE word 
lists for eloquence be- 
cause he is, after all, a 
“would-be poet." Harder 
to stomach are his self- 
congratulatory spiritual 
indulgences a la the 
drunken father in Nick 
Flynn’s memoirs, or his 
laundry lists of clever cu 
amid all his nonsense, Mr. C is a tragically 


ee/ly. 


PEOPLE COME 
AND GO AS THEY 
WOOED IN AN 
ACTUAL PARK, 

INI 


both, but 

attempts 


I writerly interrup- 
tions detract from the 
park’s authenticity, but 
they place the work 
more on par with that 
very self-conscious, 
postmodern tedium 
from which, in Budbill's 
previous work, read- 
ers were so relieved to 

prise that Budbill him- 
self admits, in a speech 
quoted on his website, 
to being “suspended 
between the working 
class, peasant world 
of [his] birth" and the 
“elite world of the 
arts.” Park Songs strives 
toward encompassing 
t of the time it falls flat 
impromptu, poetic 


funny voice, insofar as it’s funny to watch sincerity and gauche high diction. / 
a failed poet justify his failure with false poem, it could use less confession, and 


On the less forgivable end, as shoe- 
horned-in literary language goes, are parts 
of the awkward dialogue in “Let’s Talk.' 

Fred, who, 
description, 

man,” tries to strike up a conversation tion 
with Nancy, an overthinking mother and this 
partner to Judy. Fred says he’s lonely, and 
Nancy declines to continue the conversa- 
tion. He asks why, and she proceeds to talk 
his ear off explaining that xx'hen she talks 
with people, she always ends up playing 
the listener. 


play, it could u 
character development. 

Budbill is at heart a nature guy. When 
he moves from his own backyard to a 
irding to his character city park, people get in the way, and he 
'fancies himself a ladies loses his hallmark simplicity and atten- 
detail. As walks in the park go, 
2 is not so refreshing. © 
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Dane’s Dilemma 

Theater review: Hamlet at Lost Nation Theater 



PROBST FINDS NUANCE IN THE SOLILOQUIES 

AND APPEARS TO RELISH THE GREAT CHALLENGE 
OF HAMLET’S INCONSTANCY. 


BY ALEX BROWN 

E ver)' character, scene and line in 
Hamlet has been debated end- 
lessly. In some ways the genius of 
the play is its protean quality — it 
will conform to any psychology, envelop 
any philosophy, reflect precisely what 
interests you most. In that sense, you owe 
it to yourself to see Hamlet whenever you 
can, for each staging brings something 
new to the surface. 

In Lost Nation Theater’s current pro- 
duction, the emphasis is on the revenge 
plot, with Hamlet’s anger overshadowing 
his anguish. Vigorous pacing brings out the 
energy in Shakespeare’s text, while solid 
acting reveals the poetry of the language. 

The play begins with the words, “Who’s 
there?” and from that tense query onward, 
the Danish court 
is embroiled in 
intrigue. Hamlet 
is still in mourn- 
ing for his dead 
father, the king of Denmark, when his 
mother Gertrude swiftly remarries — 
to his uncle Claudius, no less. A ghost 
confirms Hamlet's suspicions about his 
father’s untimely death at Claudius’ hand, 
and, with some reluctance, Hamlet accepts 
the duty of revenge. Tb observe Claudius 
and Gertrude closely, Hamlet feigns mad- 
ness, and carries his act to the point of 
antagonizing his love interest, Ophelia. To 
test Claudius’ guilt, he engages a troupe of 
traveling actors to stage a play that reen- 
acts the crime. All in all, Hamlet includes 
poisoning, stabbing, an offstage drown- 
ing, a skeleton unearthed and a climactic 
sword fight that spares almost no one. 

Hamlet is a play about choices, but it 
doesn’t just pose dilemmas; it invites the 
audience to plunge into each character’s 
interior life and feel the pain of choosing. 
A director has choices, too: Should Hamlet 
embody the energy of revenge or the torpor 
of depression? How mad is he? Should the 
director steer us toward conclusions or let 
us reach our own interpretations? 

At LNT, director Kim Bent forgoes the 
heavy hand. If he leans toward any pole, 
it's that of emphasizing Hamlet over the 
supporting characters. This is an under- 
standable bias, because whenever Hamlet 
isn't talking, someone is talking about him. 

Hamlet presents a remarkable combi- 
nation of tense plot and intellectual explo- 
ration. The play gives each major charac- 
ter a moment of introspection, whether it’s 
about the compromise struck with a guilty 
conscience, the nature of loyalty or the 
balance between parental and erotic love. 


Shakespeare’s soliloquies are not just win- 
dows into Hamlet’s thoughts but glimpses 
into how the mind works. 

Caleb Probst has the vocal and physical 
intensity for this role, and he convinc- 
ingly conveys Hamlet's ability to distance 
himself from others with sarcasm. He lets 
an angry undercurrent bubble up, then 
chases it with irony, revealing his charac- 
ter’s pained detachment from the world. 
Probst is at his best when a scene allows 
him to connect with a fellow actor, as in his 
cruel and crazed jilting of Ophelia (Kate 
Kenney). Kenney staggers in confusion, 
then collapses in misery; their interplay 
requires each to push the other more and 
more fiercely, until Ophelia is left wounded 
and hollow. 

When Probst takes on other targets, the 
connection isn’t always there, making the 


results less compelling. Gertrude (Tracey 
Girdich) doesn’t earn Hamlet’s revulsion 
or contempt. Paul Molnar gives Claudius a 
cheerful, levelheaded quality — he seems 
to wonder if Hamlet is simply missing the 
point of court life. 

Probst finds nuance in the soliloquies 
and appears to relish the great challenge 
of Hamlet’s inconstancy. The feigned mad- 
ness never runs the risk of carrying him 
off; he always retains control, the better to 
showcase animosity over sorrow. Probst 
also seeks the romantic in the role, looking 
for the points where Hamlet can glow with 
the heat of his own pain. 

Hamlet is too long a play to stage intact: 
The full play can run five hours. Besides 
making the cuts that polish the gem, Bent 
has pared the cast judiciously so that eight 
actors can play all the roles. 


THEATER 


You won’t miss the lost courtiers 
heaved overboard, but you may have 
some trouble with a single pair of actors 
handling the roles of Laertes and Horatio, 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, two of 
the traveling players, and pretty much 
any other character requiring a youthful 
countenance. Christopher Scheer and 
Eric William Love gamely tackle them 
all, but for all their enthusiasm, we are 
too conscious of the quick-change stunt. 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstem are played 
for weak comedy; the play-within-a-play 
players vamp. But Love’s tender Horatio 
and Scheer’s strong Laertes do stand out 
as solid characters. 

Mark Roberts takes on the roles of the 
Ghost and Polonius, as well as assorted 
military and regal figures. More than quick 
change is necessary to pull that off, as 
Polonius must appear in the same scene 
in which Hamlet sees the ghost. Bent has 
a high-tech solution that I won’t reveal 
here, but it lacked the magic to dazzle this 
reviewer’s eyes. Roberts gave the ghost a 
rather petty urgency for revenge, without 
the necessary overtone of menace that 
spurs the philosophical Hamlet to bloody 
action. As Polonius, however, Roberts 
nicely avoids overdoing the character’s 
windbag tendencies. 

Robert Nuner ably handles seven 
roles, and is especially memorable as the 
Gravedigger. 

Bent designed the simple in-the-round 
set, and Donna Stafford painted the beau- 
tiful faux-stone floor. It’s not especially 
Elsinore-ish — there’s no sense of a castle’s 
cold, dark corridors — but it’s highly 
adaptable, and you look forward to the cli- 
mactic sword fight from the moment you 
take your seat. 

When it comes, choreographed by 
Dan Renkin, the fighting does not disap- 
point. Renkin is good at building tension, 
and his repertoire of swordplay moves is 
impressive, including a few tussles with 
surprising outcomes. The swords blaze, 
but Renkin and Bent are always telling the 
story through the fighters, and Hamlet's 
innocent pleasure in combat shifts to the 
dark realization that this battle has the 
highest stakes. 

Nancy Smith’s costumes are fine, espe- 
cially Hamlet’s richly textured combina- 
tion of black velvet against black fabric. 

Bent’s skillful use of space under- 
scores his rhythmic sense for dramatic 
action, and Probst delivers a strong per- 
formance. Add this one to your collection 
of Hamlets. © 
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Using Their Noodles 

Vermont Fresh Pasta gives chefs what they’re looking for 

BY ALICE LEVITT 


L ast fall, chef Michael Wemeke 
was on the hunt for raraen — but 
not the loaves of dried noodles 
with flavor packets favored by 
college students. For his 2011 winter 
menu at the Rusty Nail Bar & Grille in 
Stowe, the cook planned to serve authen- 
tic Japanese noodle soups adapted from 
the recipe in David Chang’s Momofuku 
cookbook. He was surprised to find that 
none of his regular suppliers, including 
upscale specialty-foods giant Sid Wainer 
& Son, offered fresh ramen noodles. 

Sean Buchanan of Black River 
Produce recommended that Werneke 
contact Vermont Fresh Pasta, which sells 
both wholesale and retail. “I started talk- 
ing to [co-owner] Tricia [Jarecki] about 
alkaline noodles,” Werneke remembers. 
“She said, 'My husband is a chemist, so I 
think he’d be really into it.”' 

When the couple started Vermont 
Fresh Pasta in 1992, Ken Jarecki wasn’t 
just a former New York City chemist: He 
was a restaurateur. That combination of 
scientific know-how and culinary cre- 
ativity has made VFP the state's largest 
pasta manufacturer — and regional sup- 
plier to a national grocery chain. Today, 
60 percent of VFP’s sales are retail to 40 
percent bulk, so both home cooks and 
chefs appreciate its ever-changing roster 
of creative pastas and sauces. 

Werneke approached Ken Jarecki 
shortly after Tropical Storm Irene hit 
Proctorsville, washing the company’s 
deliver)' truck down the Black River. 
Making new pasta — a process that in- 
volved recreating the sodium carbonate- 
and potassium carbonate-heavy water 
of China’s Lake Kanas — was a welcome 
distraction for the scientist and cook. 
But chemistry wasn't the only appeal; 



Jarecki has always enjoyed tailoring 
new noodles to chefs' specifications, 
he says. After several adjustments from 
both manufacturer and chef, the slightly 
sour-tasting noodles were ready to serve. 

They were such a success that, with 
Werneke’s blessing, VFP began selling 
its ramen to other clients. Crop Bistro 
& Brewery in Stowe and the Wooden 


Spoon Bistro in South Burlington have it 
on their menus, and the alkaline noodles 
have been a hit at institutions including 
Fletcher Allen Health Care, Williams 
College and St. Johnsbury Academy. 
“I’m a big open-source advocate," says 
Werneke, who will soon leave the Rusty 
Nail (see this week’s Side Dishes), of 
sharing the recipe he helped create. 
“No one can compete with my broth, 
anyway.” 

When the Jareckis left New York 
City for Killington in 1986, they 


never expected to become the Green 
Mountains’ top pasta makers. Dedicated 
home cooks, they built Powderhounds 
Restaurant in the space that is now home 
to the Garlic. The couple and their now- 
grown children lived in the building’s 
basement. The fresh fare they prepared 
included dishes with noodles from a 
local company called DiMartino’s Pasta. 


When the small business closed, 
Jarecki and his then-business partner, 
David Bienstock, decided to take it 
over. At first, that meant producing 
pasta and sauces, including a popular 
Caesar dressing, for Powderhounds and 
its Killington neighbors. That is, until 
Whole Foods came calling. 

In the late 1990s, VFP became the 
northeast co-packer for the supermarket 
giant's own pasta label. As the chain has 
grown, it has begun using larger factories 
to supply some of its stores, but the small 


Vermont company still makes and pack- 
ages pasta for Whole Foods locations in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. Healthy Living Market & Cafe in 
South Burlington and Wilson Farm in 
Lexington, Mass., also use VFP as their 
private-label pasta maker. Under its own 
name, VFP’s wares are sold at co-ops all 
over Vermont and New Hampshire and 
at other premium food purveyors, such 
as Shelburne Supermarket and the King 
Arthur Flour Baker's Store. 

In the early years, the Jareckis 
used their basement home under 
Powderhounds as their factory. When 
they moved (they now live in Pittsfield), 
their bedroom became a walk-in cooler. 
Eight years ago, Black River Produce 
left Proctorsville for Springfield, allow- 
ing VFP to move into that much larger 
space. The company currently shares 
the expansive building with CMC 
Mushrooms, a fungus-growing business 
run by a pair of recent University of 
Vermont grads. 

When Seven Days visited the factory 
last Thursday, a team of 10 employees 
was coming to the end of a manufac- 
turing cycle. Most of the ravioli had 
been pressed the day before and sent 
to restaurants via suppliers, including 
Black River Produce and Provisions 
International. Since losing its own truck, 
VFP has depended on other companies 
to get its pasta to clients. 

A pair of young women packed pasta 
sheets for retail, while another worker 
sent sheets of pumpkin-parsley fettuc- 
cine, the company's monthly special, 
through a machine that looked and op- 
erated much like the automated version 
of a tabletop hand-cranked pasta maker. 
Across the factory floor, between one 
of two walk-ins and an industrial oven 
used for roasting ingredients, several 
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Hot New Thing 

HOT TAMALE RISES FROM THE 
ASHES — IN MORRISVILLE 
It wasn't a good summer for 
moana dixon and her mother, 

CHERYL KAHELEILANI. On the 

night of Friday, August 3, a 
grease fire burned the pair's 
Mexican take-out eatery in 
Johnson, hot tamale co., to 
the ground. The building was 
also their rental home. 

Now things are looking 
up. The duo has found a new 
location, and, if all goes well, 

HOT TAMALE CO. MEXICATESSEN 

will open in Morrisville in the 
first week of November. 

But not without some 
serious elbow grease. The 


says, the 1000-square-foot 
space will have “a vintage- 
industrial cantina” look. Much 
of the wood is being reclaimed 
from area barns. A hybrid of 
full and counter-style service 
will help the pair save funds 
they need to “concentrate on 
local forms and keeping the 
food organic and local — not 
[on] all the bells and whistles,” 
Dixon says. 

The “Mexicatessen” in 
the name refers to the new 
restaurant's retail section, 
where visitors will be able to 
buy frozen tamales, enchila- 
das and Kaheleilani's famous 
salsas to take home. 



mother and daughter are re- 
furbishing the former hard- 
ware store at 74 Portland 
Street themselves. “There 
are a handful of things as far 
as basic structural needs,” 
Dixon says. “A lot of it is aes- 
thetic stuff — putting down 
flooring and paneling and 
bathrooms. We’re just two 
gals brandishing power tools 
and hammers.” The “two 
gals” are also still seeking 
donations on their website to 
help defray opening costs. 

When it’s finished, Dixon 


Bean to Bar 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN LAUNCHES 
SINGLE-ORIGIN CHOCOLATE LINE 

As the son of lake champlain 
chocolates’ founder, jim 

LAMPMAN, ERIC LAMPMAN lived 

every kid’s dream: He grew 
up around chocolate — really 
good chocolate. But, for all 
his insider knowledge, he 
remained curious about its 
origins and manufacture. 

After college, Lampman 
joined his dad’s company in 
research and development. 


Rust Adjustment 

BLUE DONKEY OWNERS PURCHASE 

kim kaufman and jim goldsmith, owners of the BLUE 
donkey in Stowe, have purchased their Mountain 
Road neighbor, the rusty nail bar & grille. According 
to Kaufman, the deal has been years in the making. 
"Seven years ago we tried to buy it from [former 
owner] bobby irobertsi. It just didn't happen,” she 
explains. “We tried to buy it from [current owner] stan 
iswierzewski) three years ago, but he decided he was 
going to run it for a while. This was our third shot at it 
and [we] got it!” 



Current Rusty Nail chef michael werneke plans to 
move on and says he has received more than one offer 
that will allow him to continue to explore his porky pur- 
suits. General manager kate wise, who helped remake the 
nightspot into a respected gastropub, says she's excited 
to take on the new role of bartender at prohibition pig in 
Waterbury. 

The current regime will end on October 27 with 
a Halloween party featuring local band Pleasure 
Dome. Kaufman says she expects to open the 
reimagined Nail on November 21, the night before 
Thanksgiving. 

“Our plan is [to] revive the Nail to what it used to be 
— more of a rocking place with good music, good food 
and a chill crowd,” Kaufman says. “There'll be a lot of 
rock and roll and blues.” 

Blue Donkey food and beverage director kermit 
melenoez will oversee the new restaurant as well, with 
current Matterhorn sushi chef michelle fuller heading 
the kitchen. Melendez, who calls the menu “unpreten- 
tious and exciting,” says Cajun and Creole influences 
will be prominent 

Southern-style dishes on an early version of the 
menu include crawdads in diablo sauce, a fried-green- 
tomato BLT and decidedly Memphis-style barbecue 
spareribs. 

Kaufman and Goldsmith also have plans to build a 
fine-dining steakhouse adjacent to the Blue Donkey, but 
Kaufman says they have postponed the groundbreaking 
on that project until next year. In the meantime, their 
plates are sure to be full. 
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Using Their Noodles « . 


employees prepared dozens of boxes of 
jewel-green fresh basil for the next day's 
pesto-sauce-making session. 

Nearby, Ken Jarecki stood alone at 
the 4-foot-tall Rosito Bisani pasta ex- 
truder, a machine that squeezes out and 
cuts pastas like a futuristic Play-Doh 
Fun Factory, with eminently more edible 
results. He was working on a sample of 
elbow macaroni for a client — Richard 
Jarmusz, executive chef at FAHC. 

Jarmusz already uses ISO pounds of 
VFP tortellini each week in dishes for 
the hospital’s cafeteria and patients. 
Now he’s requested elbows for his 
kitchen’s gooey, turkey-bacon-studded 
macaroni and cheese. 

“All I can tell you is, price-wise, 
[VFP is] very competitive with [mega- 
supplier] US Foods and suchlike,” 
Jarmusz tells Seven Days. “It was a 
no-brainer when we switched to them 
three years ago.” 


Finding ways to cook with VFP’s 
quirkier offerings seems to have been 
a no-brainer for Jarmusz's team, too. 
They boil ramen to make a noodle 
salad, which they serve at the hospital’s 
Main Street Cafe in an Asian trio with 
sushi and Vietnamese summer rolls. On 
Thursdays, the ramen lands in noodle 
bowls featuring Vermont Soy tofu. VFP's 
artichoke-mushroom ravioli becomes a 
bed for braised pork. 

VFP's sauces come in handy, too, 
giving the FAHC kitchen team a break 
from chopping mirepoix or reducing 
red wine for certain dishes. Jarmusz is 
especially eager to talk up the company's 
most recent addition to its sauce line: 
roasted-almond-Asiago pesto. A pesto 
without herbs, it's a buttery, cheesy 


More food after the 
classified section, page 49 
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It was during a 2009 trip to 
cocoa farms in the Dominican 
Republic that his curiosity 
jelled into an idea: Rather than 
buying chocolate, why couldn’t 
LCC buy the beans and start 
from there? “What we've 
been doing for the past 30 
years is being a confectioner,” 
Lampman says. “I wanted to 
showcase that we’re now [also] 
making our own chocolate.” 

Two years of sourcing, hand 
sorting roasting winnowing 
and recipe formulation later, 
Lampman has just launched 

BLUE BANDANA CHOCOLATE MAKER, 

a subbrand of LLC that makes 
dark chocolate bars from 
single-origin beans in Vermont 
This Saturday, Lampman will 
team up with slow food Vermont 
for a chocolate-making demon- 
stration and tasting at the lake 

CHAMPLAIN CHOCOLATES FACTORY 

store and cafe on Pine Street. 

For his initial three-bar line, 
Lampman sourced beans from 
Guatemala and Madagascar. The 
Guatemala 70-percent-cacao 
bar has smoky, robust flavors 


laced with notes of black fruit 
and espresso; the Madagascar 
70 percent is brighter and 
citrusy, while the Madagascar 
70 percent Wild Pepper packs a 
punch of herbal Voatsiperifery 
pepper from the same island. 

At the demo and tasting, 
Lampman plans to encourage 
people to “Slow down, taste 
and think about what you’re 
eating,” he says. Stop by on 
October 20, from 1 to 4 p.m., at 
Lake Champlain Chocolates at 
750 Pine Street in Burlington. 

Entrees 
& Exits 

RESTAURANTS CLOSE 
ACROSS THE STATE 
The last few weeks have seen 
a mini-wave of restaurant 
closures. In September, Stowe 
lost lagniappe, a restaurant 
inside the Ten Acres Lodge 
that owners frank and robin 
wilson opened in the summer 
of 2010 with a menu of gumbo, 
seafood etoufle, jambalaya and 


other Cajun classics. Seven 
Days couldn’t reach them for 
comment, but Frank Wilson 
left a note on Tripadvisor.com 
explaining that “serious family 
issues” compelled the couple 
to close both the restaurant 
and lodge. He added that the 
inn was under contract to new 
owners and expected to reopen 
by December. 

In Essex Junction, the doors 
are locked and the phone is dis- 
connected at Upper Crust. The 
pizzeria opened at 118 Pearl 
Street in December 2010. 

Down in Bellows Falls, the 
locally beloved hot dog eatery 
Fat Franks closed a few weeks 
ago, surprising community 
members who thought the 
"Wurst Place in Bellows Falls” 
was on the verge of expan- 
sion based on a recent permit 
application. Rockingham 
development director Francis 
“Dutch” Walsh says he now 
believes the business — name 
and building — is up for sale. 




concoction that plays on the combina- 
tion of nutty Asiago with milky-tasting 
chunks of almond. 

Another attraction of VFP products 
for FAHC and other large institutions 
is nutritional analysis prepared by 
Jarecki himself. The chemist doesn't 
stop at listing calories and fat, as most 
packaged foods do, but offers specific 
vitamin and mineral information that 
helps dieticians at the hospital integrate 
VFP products into their patients’ meals. 
Jarecki runs the ingredients and quanti- 
ties through his own database, rather 
than sending them to a costly lab. 

“Nutritionist” is just one of the hats 
he wears in the company: Jarecki also 
does the bookkeeping himself and 
repairs the machines. While much of 
the equipment has been upgraded over 
the years, some is older, such as the 
cutter and sheeter VFP acquired when 
it bought out Burlington’s flounder- 
ing Vermont Pasta Company in 1997. 
“Running a small business, you need to 
be multitalented," Jarecki says. 

Tricia Jarecki is in charge of coordi- 
nating with all the company’s clients. 


That means making more than 100 
phone calls every Monday and Tuesday, 
before the weekly manufacturing cycle 
begins. “Even if you're very good, you 
can’t rely on a chef to call you every 
week,” Ken Jarecki says. “If they have 
Sysco or someone visiting them on the 
road, sometimes it's just too easy [to buy 
from that mobile supplier].” 

Jarecki says he doesn’t sweat it too 
much if a chef stops using his product 
for a season or two. “We are not always 
on a menu at a particular restaurant, but 
we always end up back on the menu. 
Everyone comes back to pasta,” he 
explains. 

And, more often than not, what “ev- 
eryone” is ordering is ravioli. Over the 
years, Jarecki says, he — in collaboration 
with Bienstock and their chef clients 
— has created more than 100 varieties. 
That number is always growing: As long 
as a customer buys 12 pounds of the 
product, Jarecki will make practically 
any type of ravioli, he says. 

Most chefs are happy to choose from 
the long roster. The most frequently 
requested ravioli is butternut squash, 


pumpkin and caramelized onion, es- 
pecially during foliage season, Jarecki 
says. But he still has time to produce 
flavors such as chevre with smoked fig 
pesto; curry-black-bean-sweet potato; 
and smoked salmon with chevre with 
kalamata olives. 

The goat cheese comes from Vermont 
Butter & Cheese Creamery, which makes 
it with lower-than-normal moisture es- 
pecially for VFP. The low-moisture im- 
pastata ricotta that fills most VFP ravioli 
is not made in Vermont, but Vermont 
Butter & Cheese mascarpone pops up in 
some varieties. 

One such delicacy is the chocolate 
ravioli with mascarpone filling, VFP’s 
only dessert pasta. Its inspiration came 
from Tricia Jarecki’s upbringing in an 
Italian American home — where, she 
recalls, homemade pasta was always 
drying on the backs of dining room 
chairs. The chocolate pasta (also avail- 
able as linguine) contains just enough 
cocoa powder to color and lightly flavor 
the dough. Inside the ravioli, mascar- 
pone and impastata ricotta are mixed 
with cinnamon, vanilla and pistachios. 


“It’s basically a cannoli filling,” Jarecki 
explains. 5 

The dessert has been a hit at the re- z 
cently opened Bailiwicks on Mill in St. 5 
Johnsbury. Chef James Scharnowske g 
says he goes through a case of the ravioli S 
every week and a half. “Basically, we take 2 
four raviolis, [dip them in] flour, egg and 
panko and fry them in a fryolator [and 
serve them] with a Tahitian vanilla gelato 
and ganaches,” Scharnowske explains. ° 
“It is amazing; people have never seen it.” jj 

With 20 years behind them, the 0 
Jareckis have certainly found the for- 5 
mula that pleases customers. And that’s 
exactly why Ken Jarecki has no major 
expansion plans. “To get to the next « 
level, we’d have to go to a frozen prod- S 
uct,” he says. “The investment would be o 
so big, I wouldn't want to take the risk.” 5 
As it is, VFP continues to grow slowly 
and steadily; Tricia says she adds a new 
client or two every week. But Ken Jarecki 
wants to keep VFP in Vermont and its 
neighboring states. “I’m not interested 
in being a national brand," he says. “I ^ 
never planned on being a millionaire. I o 
want to stay crafty, fresh and local.”® g 
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Culinary Corridor 

Shelburne is on the verge of gaining a food hub 



O n a sweltering afternoon last 
June, Gov. Peter Shumlin 
took the mic behind the new 
EatingWell Media Group offices 
in Shelburne, and the small crowd stopped 
sipping glasses of local wine and spirits to 
listen. After the governor cut a ceremonial 
ribbon, he congratulated the EatingWell 
crew on the move from their longtime 
home in Charlotte to their gorgeous new 
digs. “To me, EatingWell represents telling 
a story of how we can do better, how food 
matters,” Shumlin said. 

He might as well have been describ- 
ing the vision of a couple of people in 
the crowd that day — namely, J. Graham 
Goldsmith Sr. and Jr., the father-and- 
son pair who had purchased the 22 -acre 
property the previous year and given it 
a face-lift. With a brand-new, LEED- 
certified building — including a dark- 
red, aluminum warehouse shell and a 
partially "edible” courtyard dotted with 
herbs and blueberry plants — the site 
gave no hint of what had stood there 
for decades: Shelburne Industries, the 
longtime enterprise of former governor 
Richard Snelling. 


Drivers passing along Route 7 be- 
tween Shelburne Vineyard to the west 
and Fiddlehead Brewing to the east may 
not have noticed the yearlong construc- 
tion project, which commenced in May 
2011. But the Goldsmiths’ $1.65 million 
purchase of this former industrial and 
office complex — whose warehouse once 
turned out thousands of brass coffee-cup 
rings — jump-started an ambitious venture 
that could bring more traffic to Shelburne's 
evolving culinary corridor. EatingWell, 
which moved in last February to anchor 
the complex, was only its first tenant. 

The Goldsmiths’ company, White 
Cap Ventures LLC, has so far poured 
$3.5 million into renovations, tearing 
down the ceilings and walls to transform 
a fusty 73,000-square-foot space into an 
environmental showcase that they hope 
will attract like-minded businesses. The 
Goldsmiths' vision for the complex, now 
called Shelburne Green, includes a food 
hub; initially, there had been talk of ag- 
gregating a miller, baker and other food 
producers in one space. 

Macy Mullican, the wiry, dynamic 
Shelburne Vineyard project manager, who 


has worked in and around Vermont agri- 
culture for 20 years, has made it her mis- 
sion to find those food-related businesses 
and connect them with the Goldsmiths. 
“The idea is to have a mix of production 
and retail,” Mullican explained to Seven 
Days a few months ago. “People can walk 
in and see someone making a few bars of 
chocolate, or milling some grain. It will be 
a center of education, retail and produc- 
tion that supports the food movement in 
Vermont. 

Yet filling the building has happened 
slowly, even with the developers eager to 
build out for prospective tenants. Despite 
the presence of EatingWell and another 
early office tenant, Global Maritime 
Transportation Services, the manufac- 
turing “shell” out back remained empty 
for months. That wait tied the hands of 
Goldsmith Jr., who needed a critical mass 
of tenants before he could draw up archi- 
tectural plans for individual spaces. (White 
Cap has priced office space in Shelburne 
Green at $13 per square foot, while produc- 
tion space is $8.50 per square foot) 

“We hope to create a place for [the 
food businesses] to come together and 



work together, and we want to help guide 
the vision into a culinary center and food 
innovation center," says Goldsmith Jr., 
who has undertaken myriad renovations 


solar-powered hot-water systems, com- 
mitted to moving into the manufacturing 
space. “The good news is that it gives me 
the tenant I need to start building ot 


around the area, including revamping the hallways, the floors and the bathrooms," 


old Rossignol building in Williston i 
White Cap Business Park. 

“It’s a huge puzzle, and you need to 
piece it together,” adds Mullican of the 
Shelburne project. 

Though it comes with the best inten- 
tions and the exciting prospect of es- 
tablishing a food hub in the state's most 
populous county, the project has faced 


says Goldsmith Jr., who has courted a toy 
company, a milk producer, a chocolate 
maker and a cafe over recent months. 
He is also negotiating lease terms with 
Vermont Farm Table, which will manufac- 

The sluggish start doesn't faze Yves 
Bradley, who is one of two Pomerleau Real 
Estate agents for the building. “When a i 


a basic challenge. “In the Chittenden building comes on line and it's empty, it 


Count}' area, we have a surplus of retail 
and commercial space, something like 




like a bunch of kids standing on the edge 
of a cliff overlooking the river. It’s like. I'll 


r inventory of office space," jump, but you gotta jump first," he says. 


says Dean Pierce, Shelburne’: 
ner, citing stats from an Allen 
Associates report. “Based on the success 
[the Goldsmiths] have had, they thought 
they had something unique, in a sense, that 
was market defying and 
would be appealing to 
people who might want 
to be near Burlington," 

Pierce adds. 

For EatingWell’s 
general manager, Larry 
Sommers, the move to 
Shelburne Green was 
a no-brainer. After the 
Meredith Corporation 
purchased the company 
last year, EatingWell 
needed an updated, 
more accessible space 
than its bucolic of- 
fices in Charlotte. The 
Goldsmiths obliged 
with a 10,515-square- 
foot, mostly open-plan 


plan- It was the same way with the Rossignol 
Brooks building, which the Goldsmiths renovated 
a few years ago. “At first people were like, 
‘Nice building, but not sure about it.’ Now 
it’s full,” Goldsmith Jr. points out. 

At Shelburne Green, 
Bradley thinks the tip- 
ping point has been 
reached. With two sig- 
nature tenants, “All of 
a sudden we have a fair 
amount of interest,” he 
says. “It’s a great fit for 
people who don’t neces- 
sarily want to deal with 
the greater Burlington 
area and who prefer a 
more pastoral setting ... 
[The Goldsmiths] have 
created a beautiful and 
tranquil place to do 
business." 

Nearby, Fiddlehead 
Brewing, itself barely 
t year old, serves a 


WE WANT 
TO HELP GUIDE 
THE VISION 


J. GRAHAM GOLDSMITH JR. 


office with a custom-built test kitchen and buffer between the road and Shelburne 
Green, and its traffic offers a preview of 
a little what a food hub might generate. Owner 
•e creative, which at the bottom line and head brewer Matt Cohen says a steady 


provides a better product," Sommers says. 
"People want employees to be happier 
and healthier. There’s no doubt that the 
physical space affects that and helps the 
generation of ideas.” 

The Goldsmiths say they want to offer 


of customers stop it 
ing room each day, and he reckons that 
number will only grow — especially as the 
space behind him fills up. 

“It could potentially be more of a des- 
tination," says Cohen, who is about to 


other incoming tenants the same benefits his Oktoberfest beer. "Between us and the 
— and the company of fellow food-related winery [Shelburne Vineyard], there’s this 
businesses. But, until last week, they had vibe going on down here in the south end 


only signed three tenants. 

Charlotte's Teeny Tiny Spice Co. of people 
Vermont was the first to sign on for pro- end of 
duction space, but has yet to move into going o: 
its new, 1000-square-foot manufacturing 
digs. "We were outgrowing our space 
when we heard about this one from Macy 
[Mullican],” says Thora Pomicter, who because of the developers’ pk 
owns the two-year-old spice company it a food destination. But that’: 
with her husband, Ed. “I was hoping we’d 
be in a few months ago,” she admits. 

She may not have to wait much 
longer. In recent weeks, Shelburne 
Green’s fortunes seem to have shifted. 

Last week, Sunward Solar, a producer of 


of Shelburne. It’s starting to pick up, and 
starting to migrate toward this 
m. Before, there wasn’t much 
going on here.” 

Sommers says EatingWell chose 
Shelburne Green primarily for its prox- 
imity to Burlington and the highway, not 

definite 

“We think the food hub is an exciting 
concept. And the fact that we're next to 
a brewery and a winery is not shabby” 
Sommers says. “I’m looking forward to 
new people coming into the building.” © 
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NIGHTS DEALS 


Mon Planet Burger $6 
Tues Maura's Salad $4 

Massaman Red Curry $6 
BBQ Chicken & Ribs $10 
Live Bluegrass 6-8pm 
Hardscrabble Hounds 


Wed 



15 Center St., Burlington 

Oust OH Church Street) 

e dailyplanetl5.com • 862-9647 



THE LEARNING CENTER AT HEALTHY LIVING 


Kids in the Kitchen: Cranberry Orange Muffins 
Tuesday, October 23 rd ■ 3:30-4:30'” • $20 

Kids will mix and measure their way to their very own batch of 
fresh-out-of-the-oven cranberry orange muffins. We’ll add fresh orange zest and 

Pharma-Foodie: Eating to Beat Stress 
Friday, October 26 th • 5:30-8:00'” • Demo • $20 

Changes in your diet may improve your energy levels and how your body 

can be part of an energizing solution as well as principles of mindful eating. 


The Savory Soups and Stews of Autumn 
Monday, October 29 u ’ • 5:30-8:00'” • Demo • $20 










OCT. 17-20 1 COMEDY 

Totally Sketch 

Burlington’s new sketch-comedy 
troupe promises one thing: 
“immature humor for mature 
audiences only." Whether that 
means side-splitting physical antics 
or hyperlocal skits about going 
organic, kid-free is the way to be at 
Stealing From Work’s major debut 
this week. Written by Marianne 
DiMascio and Angie Albeck — who 
honed their craft through an online 
course offered by Chicago’s Second 
City — the gig employs the talents 
of Vermont theater veterans Chris 
Caswell, Kevin Christopher and 
Geeda Searfoorce. Become part 
of the laugh track at its saucy and 
satirical four-night run. 

STEALING FROM WORK 

Wednesday, October 17. through Friday I 
October 20. 6 p.m. and 8 p.m., at Off Cen 



5. nynntix.org 


OCT. 18-21 1 THEATER 



Read It and Weep 

Skim any adolescent girl’s journal, and dreams, love and teen angst will likely 
be splashed across its pages. Put those emotions in the harrowing context of 
the Holocaust, however, and it’s obvious why The Diary of Anne Frank is a 
drama often revisited. Vergennes’ Little City Players put a familial twist on this 
production, directed and produced by Sue and Jeffrey Fox, respectively, and 
starring their daughter Josie. The close-knit cast and crew lend appropriate 
intimacy to this well-known stage play, in which the heart-wrenching ending 
underlines the importance of telling and retelling the tale. 

THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK' 

Thursday. October 18. through Saturday, October 20. 8 p.m., and Sunday, October 21, 

2 p.m.. at Vergennes Opera House. $10-12. Info, 877-6737. vergennesoperahouse.org 






0CT.20ITALKS 

Leader of 
the Pack 


W hen world-renowned canine-behavioral 
specialist Cesar Millan swings through 
town, you can count on an evening of 
tales — and tails. Puppy lovers interact with the 
best-selling author and star of the TV series 
"Dog Whisperer With Cesar Millan" through live 
training sessions, learning how to apply his 
popular techniques to their own pets. Millan': 
fans and followers know that it's often 
not the four-legged friends who need his 
help, but their owners. Proceeds benefit 
the Millan Foundation, which provides 
humane-education programs and 
promotes animal welfare, as well as the 
Vermont Humane Federation. 


Frights and Delights 

Audiences of all ages tread with care along paths lit by flickering jack-o’-lanterns as mysterious 
guides lead them through the foreboding Haunted Forest. Vermont's largest outdoor theatrical 
event is also its longest-running, most popular Halloween celebration, scaring up thousands of 
people annually. Special effects, costumes and makeup capture the spooky spirit of this macabre 
holiday. This year’s show is the most interactive yet; visitors sample creepy treats, play games with 
dire consequences and come face-to-face with some of the strangest, most fascinating freaks in town. 


calendar 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


journey and her work with the Cauca Regional 
Indigenous Council. Room 101, Cheray Science 
Hal I, St. Michael's College, Colchester, 7 p.m. 
Free, Info, 654-2536. 

CONVERSATION ON THE F-3S: Tom Torti. Frank 
Cioffi and Roseanne Freco pool their knowledge 
of tourism, real estate, arms control and more 
in a panel discussion. McCarthy Arts Center, St. 
Michael's College, Colchester, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 
654-2536. 

LOUIS MANNIE LIONNI: The editor and 
publisher of 05401 discusses 'Heresies: 

Cultural Criticism in the Context of the 
Commercialization, Privatization and 
Militarization of a Small New England City: 

A Shaggy Dog Story" as the Roland Batten 
Memorial Lecture. Room 301, Williams Hall. 
UVM, Burlington, 6 p.m. Free. Info, 656-2014. 
PROJECT MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 
CHAMPLAIN VALLEY MEETING: Speaker Erica 
Frost shares a behind-the-scenes perspective 
on rolling out Fletcher Allen Health Care's pub- 
lic-facing online service center in "Integrating 
Clinical and Financial Patient Portals: The Next 
Frontier in Personal Health Care Information." 
Doubletree Hotel, South Burlington, 5:30-8:15 
p.m. $25-35. Info. 735-5359. 

SUSAN & BRUCE ISHAM: Armchair travelers 
tour Mongolia by horseback as the speakers 
offer a visual adventure through the country, 
including a visit with nomadic reindeer herders. 
Carpenter-Carse Library, Hinesburg, 7 p.m. Free. 
Info, 482-2878. 

theater 

'BOOM': With a comet on a collision course 
toward Earth, a scientist locks himself and his 
date in a fallout shelter to save the human spe- 
cies in this existential comedy from Vermont 
Stage Company. FlynnSpace, Burlington, 7:30 
p.m. $24.30-32.50. Info. 863-5966. 

'BORN YESTERDAY': A corrupt business ty- 
coon's efforts to educate his mistress backfire 
when she tries to sabotage his plans to "buy" 
a congressman in this comedy by Northern 
Stage. Briggs Opera House. White River 
Junction. 7:30 p.m. $15-60. Info, 296-7000. 
INFORMATIONAL MEETING FOR 'ANYTHING 
GOES': Actors interested in joining this musi- 
cal production about romantic complications 
aboard an ocean liner attend a meeting regard- 
ing audition requirements and show dates. 
Chazy Central Rural School, N.Y., 6 p.m. Free. 
Info, 518-569-1635. 

words 

BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 

Members read and respond to the poetry and 
prose of fellow wordsmiths. Participants must 
join the group to have their work reviewed; see 
meetup.com for details and to register (space is 
limited). Levity. Burlington. 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. 
Info. 383-8104. 

DINE & DISCUSS: Southeast Asian fare adds 
to a group gab about Anne Fadiman's The 
Spirit Catches You and You Fall Down. Brownell 
Library, Essex Junction. 6-8:30 p.m. Free; bring 
a potluck dish. Info, 878-6955. 


THU. 18 

agriculture 

FALL PRUNING: Got a green thumb? At-home 
horticulturalists leam about best practices for 
trimming. Gardener's Supply, Williston, noon- 
12145 p.m. Free. Info, 658-2433. 

FARMING WITH THE FOREST: AGROFORESTRY 
PRACTICES FOR THE NORTHEAST: 
Permaculture designer, wilderness educator 
and eco-social entrepreneur Connor Stedman 
shares the local history of gardening and 


farming in woodlands. Kellogg-Hubbard Library. 
Montpelier, 6-7:45 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 

bazaars 

FAIR TRADE CAFE & MARKET: Vermonters 
sample socially responsible and sustainable 
products from Ben & Jerry's, Ten Thousand 
Villages, Runa Teas, Vermont Coffee Company 
and beyond. Farrell Room, St. Edmund's Hall, 

St. Michael's College, Colchester, 11:45 a.m.-l:15 
p.m. Free. Info. 654-2536. 

business 

FRANKLIN COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MIXER: Bill Stenger, president and co-owner 
of Jay Peak Resort keynotes an evening of 
networking and prize giveaways. St. Albans 
Historical Museum, 5:30-7 p.m. $5-8; RSVP. 

Info, 524-2444, info@fcrccvt.com. 

comedy 

STEALING FROM WORK: See WED.17, 8 p.m. 

community 

EMPTY BOWL DINNER: Support at-risk and 
homeless youth with a delicious meal of soup, 
salad, bread and dessert provided by area 
restaurants. Music by Guagua. a cash bar and 
locally made ceramic wares — yours to keep 
and fill — augment the affair. Elley-Long Music 
Center, St. Michael's College, Colchester, 5:30 
p.m. $20-50. Info. 864-7423, ext. 330, 
MONKTON COMMUNITY PECHAKUCHA NIGHT: 
Locals chitchat about hobbies, interests and 
endeavors in narrative presentations of 20 
slides, each projected for20 seconds. Monkton 
Fire Station, 6:30 p.m. $5 suggested donation. 
Info, 453-6067, monkton.talk@gmail.com. 

dance 

MASTER CLASS WITH POLLY MOTLEY: The 

Vermont dancer and choreographer melds 
mind and matter as she teaches improvisation- 
al scores related to a new dance department 
work at the "pre-audition" for Dancing Uphill. 
You do not need to be auditioning to attend. 
Mann Hall Gymnasium. UVM Trinity Campus. 
Burlington, 3-4:45 p.m. Free. Info, 656-2295, 
clare.byrne@uvm.edu. 

environment 

ROZALIA PROJECT: MARINE DEBRIS CLEANUP: 

Volunteers pull on their gloves, pick up trash 
and collect data to further the understand- 
ing of water pollution in Vermont. Allen Brook 
Planting Site. Essex Junction. 10 a.m.-noon. 
Free. Info, 859-3413, patty@rozaliaproject.org. 

etc. 

8AC0N THURSDAYS: Folks come ror plates of 
bacon and creative dipping sauces and stay for 
music, conversation and a 'Butttattoo Contest." 
Nutty Steph's, Middlesex, 7-10 p.m. Cost of food; 
cash bar. Info, 229-2090. 

GHOSTS OF UVM: Suspense builds as paranor- 
mal historian Thea Lewis spins campus tales of 
smugglers, madmen and hermits. Royall Tyler 
Theatre, UVM, Burlington, 7 p.m. $13.50; arrive 
10 minutes before start time. Info, 863-5966. 
MOUNT MANSFIELD SCALE MODELERS: 
Hobbyists break out the superglue and sweat 
the small stuff at a miniature-construction skill 
swap. Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 6:30- 
8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 879-0765. 

THE 52 KIDS FOUNDATION RECEPTION & 
FUNDRAISER: On his first visit to the U.S.. pro- 
gram director Frank Woitera offers a personal 
perspective of how local efforts have impacted 
this organization, which seeks to teach 
Ugandan children how to live positively and 



POMERLEAU 


/9s\ Trust Company of Vermo: 


big SCALE... big FAIL? 


Friday, Oct. 19, 2012 ■ 2:00-5:00 pm 

LIVE STREAM ab: www.uvm.edu/-bedxuvm 


For more info about the production and Lyric, 

please go to www.LyricThealreVT.org 


PERFORMANCES: 

November 8th-11th, 2012 


FLYNN CENTER MAINSTAGE 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


TICKETS 
ON SALE 

NOW! 


SHOWTIMES: 

7:30pm Thursday - Saturday 
2:00pm Saturday & Sunday 


TICKETS: www.FlynnTix.org • 802.86.FLYNN 


independently organized TED event 





calendar 



film 

BIKE smut: a film festival of radical 
PLEASURE: Bike-curious? Inspired cyclists make 
transportation sexy in a touring showcase of 
independently made erotic bicycle Rims. The 
Firefly, Burlington, bike parade, 7:30 p.m.: doors 

FILMS OF BURLINGTON'S SISTER CITIES: As 

a prelude to the Vermont International Film 
Festival, folks screen short Rims represent- 
ing Sister Cities Programs in Bethlehem. Arad, 
Puerto Cabezas and Yaroslavl. North End Studio 
A, Burlington, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 863-6713. 
'SLEEPWALK WITH ME': Comedian Mike 
Birbiglia stars in this autobiographical story 

issues spur a rampant sleepwalking streak. 

Info, 382-9222. 

'THOSE WHO REM AIN': Juan Carlos Rulfo and 
Carlos Hagerman's documentary follows the 
daily lives of the families left behind in Mexico 
by migrants to the U.S. Vermont Folklife Center, 
Middlebury. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 3B8-4964. 

games 

CHESS GROUP: Novice and expert players com- 
United 8 Methodist Church, South Burlington, 

health & fitness 

START THE CONVERSATION: HEALTH CARE 
PLANNING: Franklin County Home Health 
Agency staff explore options for end-of-life care. 


ALBURGH PLAYGROUP: Tots form friend- 
ships over music and movement Alburgh 
Family Center of NCSS, 9:30-11 a.m. Free. Info. 


FARMYARD STORY TIME: Cute cows, sheep 



FRANKLIN STORY HOUR: Lovers of the written 





MIDDLEBURY PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: 


Library, Middlebury, 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info, 
388-4369. 


YOUNG WRITERS CL 


id brilliantly 

the Cameron Visiting Architect Series. Dana 
Auditorium, Sunderland Language Center. 
Middlebury College, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 443-3168. 
LUNCH & LEARN: In 'Occupied Amsterdam: 
Beyond Anne Frank," author and poet, Mary 
Fillmore reRects on the key questions raised 
by the Holocaust. Ohavi Zedek Synagogue, 
Burlington, noon. Donations accepted; lunch is 
provided. Info, 863-4214. jhersh@burlington- 




MARTHA HOPPIN: Kr 

poor street children s 
John George Brown's wide appeal and Rnancial 
success are the subject of this author and 
curator's talk, "Hiding in the Old Oak: Country 
Children in Art.' St. Johnsbury Athenaeum. 7 
p.m. Free. Info. 748-8291. 

PATRICK KEATING: The author, whose award- 
winning 2011 book Hollywood Lighting From the 


ME2/0RCHESTRA REHEARSAL: Rc 


theater 

'BEST OF NEW YORK: AN EVENING OF SCENI 

Budding thespians perform in the annual Fir 

the last flve years. Hepburn Zoo, Hepburn He 
Middlebury College, 8 p.m. $4. Infc 




,7 p.m. SlO-30. 1: 

SHORT & SWEET SHOWCASE 2012: Actors 






words 

LOUNG UNG: The author 
the Sky: A Daughter of C, 
Healing and Double Hap, 


2 MONTGOMERY INFANT/TODDLER PLAYGROUP: JORGE SILVETTI: This speaker whose Boston 



FRI.19 



comedy 

STEALING FROM WORK: See WED.17, 8 p.m. 


dance 



Toby McNutt and Tiffany Rhynard unveil choreo- 
graphic works-in-progress. Audience feedback 
and refreshments follow. Ballroom. Southwick 
Hall. UVM. Burlington. 8 p.m. Donations ac- 
cepted. Info, clare.byme@uvm.edu. 

required for welcoming the weekend in the 
Argentine tradition. Wear clean, soft-soled 

p.m. $7. Info. 658-5225. 8 

TECHNIQUE FOR ANIMALS: MODERN 
TECHNIQUE CLASS: Intermediate to advanced 
dancers take a walk on the wild side as they 
roll, Rex, stretch and growl with Big Action 
Performance Ensemble's Tiffany Rhynard 
in a course intended to yield gutsy dancing. 
Dance Studio. UVM Patrick Gymnasium. South 
Burlington, 1:55-3:40 p.m. Free. Info. 656-2295. 





FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS = 


VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL 

This annual screen fest of independent interna- 
tional and Vermont-made films thrills cinema 
nuts with a 10-day lineup. Various Chittenden 
County locations. 11 a,m.-10 p.m. Various prices; 
see vtiff.org for schedule and locations. Info, 
660-2600, info@vtiff.org. 

food & drink 

BELLOWS FALLS FARMERS MARKET; Music 
enlivens a fresh-food marketplace with produce, 
meats, crafts and ever-changing weekly work- 
shops. Waypoint Center, Bellows Falls, 4-7 p.m. 
Free. Info. 463-2018. 

FOODWAYS FRIDAYS: Historic recipes get a 
revival as folks learn how heirloom garden veg- 
gies become seasonal dishes in the farmhouse 
kitchen. Billings Farm & Museum. Woodstock. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. Regular admission, $3-12; free for 
kids under 3. Info. 457-2355. 

HARVEST CELEBRATION POTLUCK: Neighbors 
help put the community garden to bed for the 
winter before a feast showcasing the season's 
bounty. Community Farm. St. Johnsbury, 

4 p.m. Free; bring a local-foods dish to share 
and garden gloves. Info, 748-9498. 

HARVEST POTPIE DINNER: Hungry? Sit down 
to a selection of savory pastries filled with beef 
chicken or turkey. There are salad, drinks and 
dessert too. St. Ambrose Parish, Bristol, 5-7 
p.m. $4-8; $25 per family. Info, 453-2488. 
LYNDON FARMERS MARKET: More than 20 ven- 
dors proffer a rotation of fresh veggies, meats, 
cheeses and more. Bandstand Park, Lyndonville, 

gmail.com. 

health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 

personal trainer demonstrates daily practices 
for seniors concerned about their balance. Pines 
Senior Living Community, South Burlington, 10 
a.m. $5. Info. 658-7477. 


HAUNTED CASTLE FAMILY NIGHT: Illusions and 
not-too-spooky fun fill an all-ages Halloween 
tour through a medieval mansion. Wilson 
Castle. Proctor, 7-10 p.m. $5-8; bring a flashlight 
Info. 773-3284. 

NIGHTMARE VERMONT: Well-rehearsed actors 
and a seasonal technical crew bring engaging 
characters and cinema-level visual effects to 
this interactive haunted house for ages 13 and 
up. Picard Circle. South Burlington. 7 p.m. $10- 
15; see nightmarevermont.org for tour-depar- 
ture times. Info, 888-830-0888. 

THE HAUNTED FOREST: Good-natured thrills 
lit visitors at this spooky take 
‘ er. See calendar spotlight 
Catamount Outdoor Family Center, Williston, 

7-11 p.m. $12.50; $8.50 for children's matinee on 
October 27, 11 a.m.-2 p.m.; see website for tour- 
departure times. Info, 238-0923. 

kids 

ENOSBURG FALLS STORY HOUR: Young ones 
show up for fables and finger crafts. Enosburg 
Public Library, Enosburg Falls, 9-10 a.m. Free. 

FAIRFAX COMMUNITY PLAYGROUP: Kiddos 
convene for fun via crafts, circle time and 
snacks. Health Room. Bellows Free Academy, 
Fairfax, 9-10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 
IMPROV: Drama kings and queens in grades 6 
and up play theater games involving move- 
ment, voice and character development. 
Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 3-4:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 878-6955. 


MONTGOMERY TUMBLE TIME: Physical- 
fitness activities help build strong muscles. 
Montgomery Elementary School. 10-11 a.m. Free. 

MUSICAL THIRDS STORY TIME: Children read 
and rock out at this tuneful meetup. Essex Free 
Library, 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 879-0313. 
PRESCHOOL STORY HOUR: As part of the 
ongoing "Race: Are We So Different? - exhibit, 
little ones learn about race and racism through 
literature and personal stories. ECHO Lake 
Aquarium and Science Center/Leahy Center 
for Lake Champlain. Burlington. 11 a.m. Regular 
admission. $9.50-12.50; free for kids ages 2 and 
under. Info, 877-324-6386. 

SONGS & STORIES WITH MATTHEW: Musician 
Matthew Witten helps kids start the day 
with tunes and tales of adventure. Brownell 
Library, Essex Junction, 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 
878-6956. 

STORY WALK: See WED.17, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
SWANTON PLAYGROUP: Kids and caregivers 
squeeze in quality time over imaginative play 
and snacks. Holy Trinity Episcopal Church. 
Swanton. 10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 
TODDLER YOGA & STORIES: Tykes up to age 
5 stretch it out in simple exercise and reading 
activities. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, 
Williston,10:15 a.m. Free; preregister. Info, 
878-4918. 

music 

ANNEMIEKE SPOELSTRA: N 

of ‘Musical Imagionaries,* the pianist's s 
recital of works by LiszL Brahms, Hi 
and Mussorgsky. A silent auction of her nature 
photography supports the M.O.S.A. Project in 
Lesotho, Africa. Richmond Free Library, 7:30-9 
p.m. Donations accepted. Info, 578-7140. 

CHICK COREA & GARY BURTON: See THU.18. 


inflected string-band tunes, aka "neo-primitive 
bug music." Bellows Fails Opera House, 7:30 
p.m. $22-26. Info, 748-2600. 

'THE MUSIC OF ASTOR PIAZZOLLA': Dubbed 
one of the "stars of the guitar world" by the 
New York Times for his virtuosic performances, 
Jason Vieaux is joined by celebrated bandoneon 
player Julien Labro to explore the works of this 
seminal Argentine composer. UVM Recital Hall, 


WALINJA: Using singing and drumming to 
celebrate tradition. Vermont's highly sought 
after Somali Bantu band offers a unique experi- 
ence of their culture through music and dance. 
McCarthy Arts Center, St. Michael's College, 
Colchester. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 654-2536. 

ZEPHYR: Tight harmonies define Matt 
Dickerson. Susan Nop, and Kathleen and Dutton 
Smith's original folk-bluegrass songwriting. 
Town Hall Theater, Middlebury, 7 p.m. $10. Info, 


on her industry experience to present steps for 
using grassroots communication with digital 
tools in the distribution of independent films. 
Main Street Landing Performing Arts Center, 
Burlington, 2 p.m. $5-10. Info, 660-2600. 



WORTH THE WAIT! 

50% SAVINGS 

ON ALL SPA & SALON TREATMENTS 

\ OCT. 28 th - NOV. 2 nd 


Choose from 120 spa 
and salon treatments! 
Includes unlimited use ■ 
our spa’s aqua features 
and facilities! 




Stay t he 

, night 

e^Ply 


Goodwill 


goodwillnne.org 


SOUTH BURLINGTON 
1 080 Shelburne Road 


WILLISTON 

329 Harvest Lane 


follow us 


On the Mountain Road, Stowe 

(802) 760-1083 
www.spaatstoweflake.com 


GET YOUR 
GAME FACE ON 


Get your ghoulish self to a 
Goodwill Retail Store, 
the Halloween 
Headquarters. 


Create a 
one-of-a-kind, 
all original 
mad scientist, 
fierce pirate, 
or even a 
roller skating 
waitress and 
save money. 


How very spooktacular. 



THE VALLEY PLAYERS THEATER 

PRESENTS 


calendar 









E AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 



Single? 


You don’t need fancy algorithms to find a date. Our 1000+ 
local members are smart and savvy Seven Days readers. 
You already have something in common! 



Getting started is easy... 


Create a FREE 
profile on the web at 
sevendaysvt.com/ 
personals. Don't be shy! 
People who post photos 
and lots of info about 
themselves get the most 
messages. 


SEVEN DAYS 

pERSoNKS 

sevendaysvt.com 


• 

Want 
to make 
the first 
move? 




After you make your own 
profile, you can start a 
conversation with any 
Seven Days single for as 
little as $l/day! 



calendar 


FIND FUTURE DATES 


UPDATES AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS 



talks 

ELDER EDUCATION ENRICHMENT FALL SERIES: 



National Historic Park explores the power of 

Burlington, 2 p.m. $5 drop-in for all ages.'lnfo, 
864-3516. 


JEFFREY GETTLEMAN: The Pulitzer Prize- 



Free. Info, 654-2536. 

LORETTA CAPEHEART: The professor at 



Sugar Maple Ballroom, Davis Center, UVM, 
Burlington, 4 p.m. Free. Info, 656-4171. 



theater 

AUDITIONS FOR 'LOVE, LOSS AND WHAT I 



STAGED READING OF 'SPARK': MOXIE 



STOWE RESTAURANT WEEK: See SUN.21, noon. 

games 

CHESS CLUB: Pawn pushers of all ages strategize 
to better their games. Deborah Rawson Memorial 
Library, Jericho, 6:30-8 p.m. Free: bring your own 

health & fitness 
INTRODUCTION TO MEDITATION: Instructor 
Sherry Rhynard shares handouts and tips for 
managing stress and improving health and in- 
ner peace. Hunger Mountain Co-op, Montpelier, 
6-7:30 p.m. $10-12; preregister. Info, 223-8004, 
ext 202, info@hungermountain.coop. 

PUBLIC FLU CLINIC: See WED.17, CarePartners 
Adult Day Center, St. Albans, 10:30-11:30 a.m. 
STEPS TO WELLNESS: Cancer survivors attend 
diverse seminars about nutrition, stress manage- 
ment acupuncture and more in conjunction 
with a medically based rehabilitation program. 
Fletcher Allen Health Care Cardiology Building. 

kids 

ALBURGH PLAYGROUP: Tots form friendships 
CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists engage their 


PARENTS PICK 


Classical for Kids 


music 

RECORDER-PLAYING GROUP: Musicians produce 



SONGS OF STRUGGLE, FAITH & FREEDOM': 


Singers, mezzo sopranist Evelyn Kwanza and 
accompanist Tom Cleary in solo and choral music 




sport 

COED ADULT DODGEBALL: Players break a sweat 
chucking and sidestepping foam^balls at this 



TUE.23 


agriculture 

BURLINGTON GARDEN CLUB: Speaker . 


dance 

BALLROOM DANCE CLASS: Samir and Eleni Elabd 
Elementary School. Montpeker, 6-8 p.m. $14. Info, 


education 

AURORA MIDDLE SCHOOL INFORMATION 
SESSION: Attendees spark a community con- 





The Vermont Symphony Orchestra uses whales, tales and costumes to con- 
nect kids to classical music in three concerts around the state. Copresented 
by Kids VT, the shows start with an introduction to the instruments, followed 
by a parade of costumed kids crossing the stage to the tune of "In the Hall 
of the Mountain King." 

Then swanton music 
teacher Melissa Ewell 
reads Steve Schuch's 
fact-based children's 
book, A SYMPHONY 
OF WHALES, in which 
3000 belugas are 
stranded in a narrow 
channel in the 
Senyavina Strait of 
Siberia. A rescuing ice 
breaker arrives, but 
the whales won’t swim 
to safety without mu- 
sical accompaniment. 


SYMPHONY OF WHALES: Saturday. October 20, 
McCarthy Arts Center. St. Michael's College. 
Colchester, 11 a.m.; Bellows Free Academy 
Performing Arts Center, St. Albans, 4 p.m.; 
Sunday, October 21, Middlebury College Mahaney 
Center for the Arts, Middlebury, 2 p.m. $15 family, 
$7 adults, $5 seniors and children. Info, 864-5741, 




©Have you seen our new 
mobile site at kidsvt.com? 
Easily browse and get [§j|| 
info on nearby events! gp 







100% ADDITIVE-FREE NATURAL TOBACCO 


No additives in our tobacco 
does NOT mean a safer cigarette. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer. Heart Disease. 
Emphysema. And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


CIGARETTES 



GET YOUR TRIAL OFFER. 

TryAmericanSpirit.com 
or call 1-800-435-5515 


CODE: 92174 




calendar 



openhouse 

|VERMONT| 

maa 

REGISTER today 

vtc.edu/open-house 
800 . 442.8821 


WILLISTON CAMPUS 

Saturday, October 20, 10 am 

RANDOLPH CAMPUS 

Saturday, October 27, 9 am 


FAIRFAX STORY HOUR: Good listeners up to age 
6 are rewarded with tales, crafts and activities. 

MssMaS) nlty Library ' 9:30 ' 10:30 am Free ’ 

FROSTY & FRIENDS THERAPY DOGS: Young 
readers share their favorite texts with friendly 
pooches. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, 
Williston. 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free: preregister. Info. 

HALLOWEEN CRAFTS: Hauntingly cute creations 
— from masks to painted pumpkins — make for 
appropriately spooky fun for the 6-and-up crowd. 
Fairfax Community Library. 3 p.m. Free; preregis- 
ter. Info. 849-2420. 

HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.17. 10-11 a.m. 
INTERNET SAFETY FOR PARENTS & SELF- 
DEFENSE FOR KIDS: Experts help set healthy 
technology ground rules as youngsters practice 
personal safety with Kellie Thomas of TaeKwon 
Do K.I.C.K.S. Library. Mary Hogan Elementary 
School, Middlebury. 6-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

PRESCHOOL STORY HOUR: From fables to 
fa-la-las, kids up to age 4 strengthen their 
reading skills with Mrs. Rogers. Sarah Partridge 
Community Library. East Middlebury, 10:30-11 

RICHFORD PLAYGROUP: Rug rats let their 
hair down for tales and activities. Cornerstone 
Bridges to Life Community Center. Richford, 10- 

SCIENCE & STORIES: SALMON SPAWNING: Kids 
have aha. 1 moments regarding the dangerous 
upstream travels of these Lake Champlain swim- 

Leahy Center for Lake Champlain. Burlington. 

11 a.m. Regular admission, $9.50-12.50; free for 

STORY HOUR: Three- to 5-year-olds craft dur- 
ing tale time. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5-YEAR-OLDS: See 

WRITE HERE! H0MESCH00L SUPPORT IN 
WRITING: Out-of-classroom learners ages 10 to 
14 take a two-hour Field trip into their imagina- 
tions in this collaborative workshop with writing 
prompts and outdoor activities. The Writers' 
Bam, Shelburne, 1-3 p.m. $25: preregister (space 
is limited). Info, 985-3091. 

language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beginner- 
to-intermediate French speakers brush up 
on their linguistics — en frarifa/s. Halvorson's 
Upstreet Cafe. Burlington. 4:30-6 p.m. Free Info, 

PAUSE-CAFE FRENCH CONVERSATION: 

Francophiles of all levels speak the country's lan- 
guage at a drop-in conversation. Panera Bread. 
Burlington, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 864-5088. 

music 

BRANDI CARULE: The popular singer-songwriter 
tunes up her guitar for an intimate performance 
of rock-tinged country-folk. Blitzen Trapper open. 
Flynn MainStage. Burlington, 8 p.m. $34-58. Info. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE WIND ENSEMBLE: 

A brand-new symphony and centuries-old 
masterworks showcase the development of 
wind ensembles through the ages. Spaulding 
Auditorium, Hopkins Center, Dartmouth College. 
Hanover, N.H., 7 p.m. $5-20. Info, 603-646-2422. 
POCATELLO. PAUL CARSON. MARCO POLIO: 
Local and regional artists deliver folk rock, story- 
telling and "songs about feelings' in the gallery. 
ROTA Gallery, Plattsburgh, N.Y..7 p.m. $3-10. Info, 



talks 


BEHIND-THE-SCENES LUNCH & DISCUSSION: 
'U.S. DRAG': The cast and crew of this upcoming 



snarky comedy about postmillennial New York 


STEVE CHASE & POLLY CHANDLER: The 

University of New England speakers facilitate 
a group discussion about faith and care for 
the Earth. Norman Williams PubHc Library. 

theater 

AUDITIONS FOR 'LOVE. LOSS AND WHAT I 
WORE': SeeM0N.22.6-9p.rn. 

words 

ARCHER MAYOR: See SAT.20. Galaxy Bookshop, 


WODEN TEACHOUT& SUSAN CLARK: The 



WED. 24 

comedy 

IMPROV NIGHT: See WED.17, 8-TO p.m. 

STANDUP COMEDY PERFORMANCE: Rookie yuk- 
sters produce zingy punch lines at the culmlna- 

Burlington, 7 p.m. $5 suggested donation to the 

community 

OPEN ROTA MEETING: See WED.17. 8 p.m. 

crafts 

MAKE STUFF!: See WED.17, 6-9 p.m. 

education 

ACT PREP CLASS: Practice makes perfect Youn 



environment 
ENERGY-EFFICIENCY FORUM: Efficiency 





USTYOUREVENTFORFREEATSEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENi = 


film 

VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL: See 

food & drink 

NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: See WED.17, 9 
STOWE RESTAURANT WEEK: See SUN.21. noon. 



games 

BURLINGTON GO CLUB: See WED.17. 7-9 p.m. 

health & fitness 

MEDITATION & DISCUSSION: See WED.17, 7-8 

kids 

BABYTIME PLAYGROUP: See WED.17. 10:30 

'BULL RUN': Readers Tlieater cast members 
stage Paul Fleischman's moving Civil War drama. 
Memorial Hall, Essex. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 878-6955. 
ENOSBURG PLAYGROUP: See WED.17, 10-11:30 

FAIRFIELD PLAYGROUP: See WED.17, 10-11:30 


outdoors 

MONARCH BUTTERFLY TAGGING: See WED.17. 


politics 

CURRENT ISSUES IN ECONOMICS: A CRITICAL 
ASSESSMENT OF THE CANDIDATES' ECONOMIC 



jobs and trade. A O&A follows. Farrell Room. St. 
Edmund's Hall, St. Michael's College, Colchester, 
4 p.m. Free. Info, 654-2536. 

sport 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: See 



MONTGOMERY PLAYGROUP: Little onesexer- 
of^turegivers. Montgomery Town Library, 


MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: See 


1C & MOVEMENT PLAYGROUP: Si 


IT. ALBANS PLAYGROUP: See I 


STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: St 



STORY TIME WITH BILL & I 


I CRITTERS: See 



music 


DOCTOR GASP, THE TOES. THE SHANDIES: Local 



lery. ROTA Gallery. Plattsburgh. N.Y., 7 p.m. $3-10. 


'MESSIAH' CHORUS REHEARSALS: Experienced 



STRAIGHT NO CHASER: Harmonies fly as the 
male a cappella group reinvents modem pop 
songs. Flynn MainStage, Burlington, 7:30 p.m. 
$34.50-44.50. Info, 863-5966. 


talks 

BRIAN MOHR & EMILY JOHNSON: The Vermont- 
based adventurer-photographers offer a 
multimedia slide show, 'Two Wheels. Two Planks 
— Pedal-Powered Skiing in Arctic Norway." about 
their human-powered travels. Joslin Memorial 
Library. Waitsfield, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 496-5434. 
CHRISTOPHER STEINER: The director ofthe 
museum-studies program at Connecticut 
College holds nothing back in "Censorship 2.0: 
Museums in the Participatory Age.' Twilight 
Auditorium, Middlebury College. 4:30 p.m. Free. 

DAVID GOVATSKI: In "Land Above the Trees: 
Alpine Areas ofthe Northeast," the naturalist 
looks at glacial forces and plant and animal 


id mythologist gives the lat 
cosmic news for 2012 and beyond. Jaquith Public 
Library. Marshfield, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 426-3581. 
PEGGY & MURRAY SCHWARTZ: The coauthors 
of The Dance Claimed Me: A Biography of Pearl 
Primus look at the life, work and legacy of the 
trailblazing African American dancer/choreog- 
rapher. Harmon Periodical Reading Room. Davis 
Family Library, Middlebury College, 4:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 443-3168. 

words 

ARCHER MAYOR: See SAT.20, Norwich Book 
Store. 7 p.m. Info. 649-1114. 

BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 

See WED.17, 6:30-7:30 p.m. 

MATT RIGNEY: An avid fisherman dives into 
new book. In Pursuit or Giants: One Man's Global 


REBECCA RUPP: Why were Roman gladiators 
massaged with onion juice before battle? The 
thor or How Carrots Won the Trojan War: Curia 
(but True) Stories of Common Vegetables revc 
the fascinating secrets your salad is keeping. 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library. Montpelier.7 p.m. Fn 
Info, 223-3338. ® 


C/utmMsiirt, 

J OBSTETRICS & GYNECOLOGY 

Experienced, comprehensive c- compassionate care that puts you first 



Callan Janowiec, APRN, Family Nurse Practitioner 

Well Woman Care • Contraceptive/Birth Control Consults 
First Gynecological visits . Problem Visits • Nutrition Consults 
VISITWWW.CHAMPLAINOBGYN.COM FORA COMPLETE LIST OF OUR SERVICES! 


55 MAIN ST, SUITE 3 ESSEX )UNCTION • 802-879-1802 • WWW.CHAMPLAINOBGYN.COM 


It is a great time to come 
and try some classes. 



Sunday, October 21 in Williston 


Bring a Friend for FREE DOOR PRIZES 


iEDTE 


sports&fimss ‘Physical mm - kids & Firms 


ESSEX (802) 879-7734 X2 

SOUTH BURLINGTON (802) 658-0001 OR 0002 , 

WILLISTON (802) 860-3343 edgevt.com 





7:45 am 
8:50 am 
9:55 am 
10:30 am 
11:30 am 




THE RIGHT 
PLACE. 

A lot is happening around 
town, and the volunteer partners 
of Newport City Renaissance 
deserve a big thanks. Their 
help was essential in Newport 
becoming the first city in Vermont 
to adopt form-based code, 
will streamline the permitting 
process for the Renaissance 
Block, Newport Marina and 
, Waterfront Resort; will save the 
city and investors both time and 
money. Newport has never been 
more ready for a booming future. 

THE RIGHT 
PEOPLE. 



classes 


burlington 
city arts 


BCA 



THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13. 75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


Call 865-7166 for info 
or register online at 
burilngtoncltyai1s.com. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


PHOTO: PORTRAIT 
PHOTOGRAPHY: Nov. 7-Dec. 5, 6-9 
p.m„ Weekly on Wed. Cost: $175/ 
person. $157.50/BCA member. 

Burlington. Prerequisite: Intro SLR 




acting 

BEGINNERS MEISNER TECHNIQUE: 

Waitsfleld (Val ley Players Theater) 
Saturdays noon-4 p.m.. four 
consecutive Saturdays starting 
October 20. Burlington (Off Center 
for the Dramatic Arts) Sundays 

Sundays starting October 23. 

Cost: $180/for whole course (last 

Off Center fo? the Dramatic Arts 
(Burlington) & Valley Players 
Community Theater (Waitsfleld). 

SL. Waitsfleld. Burlington 
and Waitsfleld. Info: Acting 
Workshhops, Carole Zucker, 425- 
4936, info@>actingworkshops. 
info, actingworkshops.lnfo. The 
workshop will develop the ac- 
tor's imagination, flexibility and 

consists of a beginners course 

developed by Sanford Meisner 
of the Neighborhood Playhouse. 
Instructor Carole Zucker studied at 
The Neighborhood Playhouse and 
HB Studios in New York and has 


taught private acting workshops 



art 

ILLUSTRATING CHILDREN'S 
BOOKS: Oct. 15-29, 6-7:30 p.m.. 
Weekly on Mondays. Cost: $75/ 
three-part session. Location: 
The Writers' Bam at Wind 
Ridge Publishing. 233 Falls Rd., 
Shelburne. Info: Wind Ridge 

3091, lin@windridgepublishing. 


this three-part workshop, author/ 
overview of children's book illustra- 


variety of illustration techniques 
and will discuss style, composition, 
character development story- 
boards, book dummies and pacing. 
This is a workshop for people who 


astrology 


INTRODUCTION TO ASTROLOGY: 



and learnhow to read your own 
and others' charts. Led by Patrick 



beverages 



bodywork 

JINSHIN JYUTSU SELF-HELP 
CLASS: Nov. 10-11, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Cost: $250/Early Bird special 
before October 22nd. Location: 
Touchstone Healing Arts, 187 
Saint Paul Street. Burlington. 
Info: Touchstone Healing Arts. 
658-7715, touchvt@gmall.com. 


Includes history, theory and 
practice of Jin Shin Jyutsu, taught 
experientially. Learn to work with 
the safety energy locks and their 
respective releases, the eight 

first-aid flows, while developing an 
understanding of harmonizing the 
attitudes of worry, fear, anger, grief 



Weekly on Tue. Cost: $185/person, 
$I66.S0/BCA member. Location: 
Digital Media Lab. Burlington. 
Learn the basics of Adobe 
InDesign, a creative computer 
program used for magazine and 
book layout, for designing text 
and for preparing digital and print 
publications. Explore a variety of 
software techniques and create 
projects suited to your interests. 
For beginners who are interested 
in furthering their design software 


avail.). Location: Seyon Lodge. 
Groton. Info: burlingtoncityarts. 
org/BCACenter. Jump-start your 
creative process and enjoy a 
weekend of drawing, painting anc 


■nt. and energizing group discu 
ins. Enjoy uninterrupted time ir 
ontemplative environment, am 


STUDIO: Drop in every other Sat 


the special project of the day or 
work on an individual project to 
take home. Parents are welcome 
stay or may drop their child off, Al 
materials provided. No registratic 


G: ABSTRACT PAINTING: 

Nov. 8-Dec, 20, 6:30-9 p.m., 

Burlington. Explore the many 
exciting possibilities of abstract 
painting. Use the paint of your 

or watercolor), experiment and try 
adding other mixed media, as well. 
Learn from each other and discuss 
techniques and ideas in supportive 
critique. Ages 16+. 

PHOTO: ADOBE PHOTOSHOP CS6: 

Weekly on Thu. Cost: $215/person, 
5193.50/BCA member. Location: 
Burlington City Arts Digital Media 
Lab, Burlington. Gain confidence 



cooking 


SATURDAY MORNINGS W / CHEF 



dance 

DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 






Discover Goddard 

Saturday, Oct. 20th in Plainfield, VT 
RVSP online or at 800-906-8312 

Explore our academic degree programs, meet program directors and faculty, 
iur our historic campus, and find out how our affordable, low-residency model 
5 with your busy life. 

With low-residency undergraduate and graduate degree programs, Goddard 
rovides a way for you to earn your degree and live your life at the same 
me. Our diversity of study possibilities, with degree options ranging from 
sychology and Counseling to the Fine Arts, allows you to explore yourfield of 
iterest. 

Goddard College 

PLAINFIELD, VERMONT | PORT TOWNSENDS SEATTLE, WA 



; CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.com/CLASSES : 


classes 


i THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
I ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
' LITTLE AS $13. 75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AN 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


meditation 

MANIFESTATION: Oct. 27, 

9 a.m.-5 p.m.Cost: $95/8- 

Collective. 200 Main St., suite 
9, Burlington. Info: Ambrosia 
Healing Arts. Nessa Emrys, 
232-2062, contacti&ambro- 
siahealingarts.com, ambro- 

manifest 


for Integrative Therapy, 
Burlington. Info: 658-9441 

program, participants lear 
mindfulness meditation pi 
tices known to reduce stre 


456-1983, grhayesl9S6®com- 


PRESCHOOL FRENCH & AR1 

2 upcoming sessions: ages 



to helping every i 
achieve his or her highest 
potential in the martial art: 
Kempo, Jiu-Jitsu, MMA, 
Wing Chun, Amis, Thinksafe 
Self-Defense. 


and Mon.-Thu.. 6-7 p.m. The 
Shambhala Cafe meets the Is 
Sat. of ea. mo. for meditation 


chi. dynamic interplay of 
postural sinking, rising anc 
rounding and beautiful. 

Stretches its Claws. 8 

SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

Ings & Wed. evenings. Call to 

Tak Fai Tai Chi Institute. 100 
Church St., Burlington. Info: 
864-7902. iptaichi.org. The 
Yang Snake Style is a dynamic 
tai chi method that mobilizes 
the spine while stretching 
and strengthening the core 
body muscles. Practicing this 
ancient martial art increases 
strength, flexibility, vitality. 


ditation and gentle yoga 
: at home with guided CC 
free information session. 

DIALECTICAL BEHAVIOR 
THERAPY (DBT) SKILLS 
GROUP WITH ADRIENNE 

Weekly on Monday, Cost: 
$185/six-week segments (li 


204, South Burlington. Info: 
658-9440, vtcyt.com. This 
ongoing Dialectical Behavior 
Therapy (DBT) group meets 
on Mondays from 6-7:30. This 

week segments dedicated to 
or skill sets: Mindfulness, 

Regulation, and Interpersonal 
Effectiveness. Advanced reg- 


yoga 

EVOLUTION YOGA: $14f 
class, $130/class card,' 
community classes. Loc 

Burlington^ Info: 864-91 


get to know the family you 

LAUGHING RIVER YOGA: 




martial arts 

AIKIDO: Location: Aikido of 
Champlain Valley, 257 Pine 
St. (across from Conant Mel 
& Light), Burlington. Info: 
951-8900, burlingtonaikido 
org. Adult classes begin on 
Tuesday, November 5th. Thi: 


Study with Benjamin Pir 
Sensei, 6th degree black 
and Vermont^ only fully 


Jiu-Jitsu enhances strength, 
flexibility, balance, coordina- 
tion and cardio-respiratory 
fitness. Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu 
training builds and helps to 


certified 6th Degree Bla 
Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu instr 

teaching in Vermont, be 


Jitsu National Featherweight 
Champion and 3-time Rio de 
Janeiro State Champion, Rio 



kido.org. Aikido trains 
and spirit together, pre 
ing physical flexibility. 


this graceful martial art in a 
safe, supportive environment 

MARTIAL WAY SELF-DEFENSE 


Way Self Defense Center. 3 
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27 State Street, Montpelier, VT 
802.229.2367 • acJornvt.com 
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Montpelier s 


Thursday, Oct. 18 6-9pm 


Moonlight 

Madness 

Thursday, October 18 
6pm-9pm 


20% OFF 

EVERYTHING! 

(excluding bicycles) 

ONE NIGHT ONLY! 

Visit ALL 
of our stores: 


MOONLIGHT 

MGDN6SS 


Langdon Street * Montpel 


^DO'RN! 


Woodbury Mountain Toys 

h°on|ijht Safe] 

20% OFF ENTIRE STOCK! 

OCTOBER 18. 19 S 20 

Thursday 10-9 • Friday 10-8 • Saturday 10-6 
24 State St., Montpelier • 802.223.4272 


Pumpldn 
Carving Contest 


Thursday, Oct. 18 
City Hall Plaza 5-7pm 


a all at 

Montpelier’s 

Moonlight 

Madness 


Moonlight Madness 
Thurs.Oct.16th 
20% off all day 

bonus discounts from -tpm-^pm! 
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STOREWIDE 

savings 


| 79 Main Street -Montpelier, VT- 802-223-BABY 
Mon-Sat 10am to 6pm -Sunday 1 lam to 4pm 

z store@zutano.com • www.zuta no.com 
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If the Spirit Moves You 

The Bluegrass Gospel Project shine on 

BY DAN BOLLES 


I t was supposed to be a one-night 
stand. In 2001, when First Night 
Burlington organizers approached 
veteran local fiddler Gene White 
about putting together a special blue- 
grass group for the annual celebration, 
he never imagined the band would last 
beyond that night’s fireworks. But now, 
after six albums, one lead singer change 
and concerts all over New England, the 
Bluegrass Gospel Project have become 
a Vermont staple. The band’s latest re- 
cord, Shine, was released in late July. As 
part of a regional run of shows support- 
ing that record, the BGP will play the 
Chandler Music Hall in Randolph this 
Saturday, October 20. 

“I would call it ‘organically devel- 
oped,”’ says White of the group’s evo- 
lution from one-off to Green Mountain 
music cornerstone. His previous band, 
the well-regarded bluegrass act Break- 
away, had broken up earlier in 2001. At 


the time, White was taken with a record- 
ing by the Stanley Gospel Tradition fea- 
turing members of the legendary blue- 
grass band the Stanley Brothers. Prior to 
hearing that album, White says, he was 
unaware of the DNA shared by gospel 
and bluegrass music. 

"I was shockingly naive,” he admits. 

When recruiting members for the 
BGP and considering the band's rep- 
ertoire, White says, he fre- 
quently returned to that 
Stanley Brothers classic. 

And the sound continues 
to inform the band 
it expands into wider, 
contemporary, territory. 

“It’s become our general 
default preference,” says 
White of the band’s gospel-grass hy- 
brid. “We’re fixated on the rich lore that 
comes with both the bluegrass and gos- 
pel traditions.” 


Just like each of their previous al- 
bums, Shine is a mix of classic bluegrass 
and gospel numbers — by bands such as 
the Louvin Brothers — juxtaposed with 
modern tunes that have been reworked 
into traditional settings — think U2 with 
fiddle — plus a few originals. 

“For us, it's all about the song,” White 
explains. “If it's a well-written song and 
isn't embarrassing to translate into an 
acoustic setting, we'll do it.” 

White says the band’s 
experiments covering pop 
haven’t always been 
successful. He recalls bring- 
ing an arrangement of Cyndi 
Lauper’s “Time After Time” 
to the group. “That one never 
got legs,” he says, chuckling. 

But when it works, it really works. 
Covering Brett Dennen's "Heaven” on 
Shine, lead vocalist Colby Crehan — 
flanked by Steve Light’s lilting banjo 


— gives Dennen’s contemplative elegy 
a soothing texture with her plaintive de- 

“She really gets that song across," 
says White, adding that “Heaven” is a 
good example of the band’s secular ap- 
preciation for gospel music. “We’re not 
particularly interested in the religious 
aspects of gospel, exactly," he says. “We 
love the sound, but we’re not super Je- 
sus-y, for lack of a better term.” Instead, 
the BGP look for music that is “spiritual 
in nature.” 

Crehan, who also fronts the local folk 
band PossumHaw, joined the BGP in 
late 2007. She succeeds the band’s origi- 
nal singer — a Vermont institution in her 
own right — songwriter Patti Casey. Ini- 
tially, Crehan says, she felt intimidated 
by Casey, whose brassy, dynamic style 
had come to define the BGP. “She is a 
wonderful singer, but I was very careful 
not to mimic Patti,” says Crehan, who 
takes a softer approach. 

Cautious of the powerful influence 
of Casey's inimitable style, Crehan im- 
mersed herself in the BGP catalog just 
long enough to learn the melodies for 
each song. “I needed to find a way to 
make these songs my own,” she says. 

“Colby considers every note she 
sings,” notes White. “But she’s also very 
naturally gifted.” 

He credits Crehan’s work ethic and 
humility for smoothing the band’s tran- 
sition, which also included replacing 
original bassist Jim DiSabito with Kirk 

“I always freak out a little bit over 
personnel changes," says White. “But as 
soon as Colby sang at the audition, any 
and all concerns evaporated immediate- 
ly. When she sings, everybody just shuts 
up and listens.” 

Shine, like the BGP albums before 
it, is composed of live tracks recorded 
at concerts, making listeners feel like 
they’re at a show. 

“I’m always disappointed when I see 
a great concert and then listen to the re- 
cord and it doesn’t sound anything like 
what I just heard,” explains White. “So 
with the BGP, we want our records to 
represent what you hear and feel when 
you see us live.” 

Which, some might say, is a kind of 
religious experience. © 
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The Voice of Reason 

Last week, NBC’s “The Voice" moved 
into its second stage of competition, the 
battle rounds. We’ll soon know whether 
Burlington-based contestant nicole 
nelson will make it to the show’s final 
rounds. 

(Note: “The Voice” airs Monday 
and Tuesday nights. This column is 
written on Monday morning, meaning 
we haven't yet seen this week's shows. 
It’s possible that by the time this 
column runs, Nelson’s episode will have 
aired. We’re just gonna go ahead and 
assume she's moving on, because she’s 
awesome. But if she doesn't advance: 
“Forget” you, cee lo.) 

Regardless of how Nelson fares 
in the next round, her musical life 
will certainly go on. We hope it's as a 
multiplatinum-selling superstar with 
a sweet new recording contract. But if 
it’s only as one half of dwight & nicole, 
that’s pretty great, too. When you shoot 
for the stars, it's important to keep 
your feet on the ground. Austin-based 
songwriter rebecca loebe, who will be at 
Radio Bean in Burlington this Saturday, 
October 20, knows all about that. 

Loebe was a contestant on “The 
Voice” last year. Like Nelson did, she 
chose MAROON S'S ADAM 
levine as her coach and 
made it to the battle round, 
but Loebe didn’t advane. 

Still, she had quite an 
experience. So we reached 
out to see if Loebe had any 
sage words for our hometown favorite. 

“Enjoy the experience, but see it for 
what it is: This is the entertainment 
industry, not the music industry,” writes 
Loebe. “Performing on the show feels 
different than a normal gig, I think 
largely because the environment is so 
heightened and judgment oriented. Be 
aware of that energy but don't let it get 
the best of you! Stay true to your art.” 

Pretty good advice, eh? But wait, 

“Once TV time is over, do your very 
best to connect with as many of your 
new fans as possible!” Loebe continues. 
“I have been honored by how many 
new fans and friends I was able to make 
through my appearances on the show. 
But I worked hard for it. In the weeks 
after my episodes aired, responding to 
correspondence became my full-time 
job. Let your new fans know where they 
can find you and your music, and try to 
convert them from being admirers of 


Nicole the Reality TV Singer to fans of 
Nicole the Hardworking Musician Who 
Is Going to Have a Long and Rewarding 
Career No Matter What.” 

Amen. If you've seen Nelson on 
television but haven’t checked out her 
work in Dwight & Nicole, go check 
them out right now. I’ll wait... 

Pretty awesome, right? Whatever 
happens on the show, the talent and 
drive that got Nelson this far will 
continue to serve her well on any stage. 

As for Loebe, she’s gone back to the 
grind as a hard-touring 
songwriter (she dubs her 
style “post-brontosaurus 
indie-folk/crunk”). 
Certainly, the exposure 
from “The Voice” has 
helped her. But she’s not 
resting on her laurels. Her latest album, 
Circus Heart, is delightful, with songs 
that ooze wit and charm. She should 
find a receptive audience in the cozy 
confines of the Bean this weekend. 

Before we move on, Loebe has one 
more bit of wisdom for Nelson. 

“Lastly, take pictures! Write in your 
journal!" she writes. “Being on the show 
is an exciting blur and someday, when 
you're being inducted into the Rock and 
Roll Hall of Fame, you’ll want to have 
some mementos to share!” 

BiteTorrent 

After a 10-year run, local roots-reggae 
band pulse prophets are calling it quits. 
In a recent email, bassist alex budnev 
writes that there is no “Behind the 
Music’’-style infighting; it’s just time 
to move on to other projects. The band 
has two local shows left: one this Friday, 
October 19, at the Brewster River Pub 


(formerly the Brewski) in Jeffersonville, 
and the last at Nectar’s on Friday, 
November 9. 

Happy trails to spit jack drummer 
mike forester, who is leaving Vermont 
this month to return to his native 
Michigan. The band’s remaining 
members, writes Forester, plan to 
continue playing once they find a 
new drummer. Or once they sober up 
enough to realize Forester has moved. 
(Why do I have a spinal TAP-ish bad 
feeling about the fate of whomever 
mans the kit next for Spit Jack?) 

Speaking of bands looking to fill lineup 
spots, local prog-metal band kairos 
seek a new lead vocalist. Typically, I 
wouldn’t announce a musician's want 
ad in Soundbites — that's what the 
classifieds section is for. But I thought 
Kairos’ jeremy gartner’s Facebook post 
was worthy: “The ability to sing, as 
well as scream, is a must, as well as the 
ability to create melody lines over odd 
time signatures. Must also look good in 
pleather.” 

This week’s Band You Shouldn’t Google 
Image Search Award goes to ... bastinado! 
Raise your hand if you knew the term 
“bastinado” refers to a sexual fetish 
involving rope and feet. I didn’t. And, 
oh, how my burning eyeballs long to 
return to those days of innocence! 
Anyway, Bastinado, the band, are an 
unusual live EDM duo that feature a 
didgeridoo and something called the 
Reactable Live. The latter instrument 
is what I imagine house DJs in Tron 
use at raves. It’s a tabletop setup 
that uses blocks to interface with a 

SOUNDBITES » P.73 







Shame Shame In 1994, sloan released 
what many consider to be the greatest album in 
Canadian history, Twice Removed. And chances are you 
never heard it. Geffen Records, the band's label at the 
time, refused to promote the album in the U.S. because it 
was poppier than the dour grunge sounds then ruling the 
airwaves. Also because the label’s honchos were idiots. 
While Neil Young and Joni Mitchell supporters may take 
issue with who really has the greatest Canadian record — 
just stop it, Barenaked Ladies fans — Sloan fans generally 
agree Twice Removed is still the finest album in the 
band’s own 20-year history, and that's saying something. 
Touring behind a special re-release edition of the record, 
the band drops by the Higher Ground Showcase Lounge 
on Thursday, October 18. 
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This week: 

Lynguistic Civilians 

Voted best unsigned band in j 

Vermont and best hip-hop act 
by Seven Days readers. 
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translucent display, creating a virtual 
modular synthesizer. By moving the 
blocks, you create different patterns, 
beats and loops — and look like a 
fucking wizard doing it. Juxtapose 
that futuristic instrument with the 
prehistoric didgeridoo, and you've got 
Bastinado, who will play Signal Kitchen 
in Burlington this Saturday, October 
20. Oh, and wear good shoes. (For the 
dancing, pervs.) 


They pour your drinks, they watch the 
door, they toast your bagel. Sometimes 
with a smile, even. They are the staff at 
Radio Bean. And their talents extend 
far beyond putting up with your 
demanding ass. This Friday, October 
19, the Bean crew turns the tables, 
providing the night's entertainment 
with the first-ever staff talent show. 

It’s a huge lineup, but some highlights 
include a collaboration between 
kat Wright and jazz pianist shane 
hardiman, lee Anderson's delightfully 
strange appalled eagles, roughly 27 acts 
involving booking guru joe adler. and 

the FONTANELLES WITH MATTHEW MINOR, who 

is the Bean's longest tenured employee, 
FYI. One question, though: While all 
the employees are onstage, who the hell 
is gonna make my $5 shake? 


Speaking of Kat Wright, her folk duo 
with Maggie Clifford, the loveful 


heights, is finally set to release its 
debut album. Wright’s husband, Lee 
Anderson, has been promising the new 
record for months now. I haven't heard 
it yet, but I’m guessing it’s going to be 
something special. When Anderson is 
excited about something, it’s usually 
worth checking out. Find out for 
yourself when the Loveful Heights play 
North End Studios in Burlington this 
Saturday, October 20. 


and mark covino about the proto-punk 
band death — a sleeper hit at the LA 
Film Festival this past summer — makes 
its local premiere at the Essex Cinemas 
T-Rex Theatre this Saturday, October 
20. Following the screening, which 
is part of the Vermont International 
Film Festival, there will be a special 
performance by the band and a Q&A 
session. © 


Last but not least, A Band Called Death, 
the long-awaited documentary from 
filmmakers and VT expats jeff howlett 

lO 

S 

Listening In 


| We’re switching things up this 
I week. Rather than hip you to 
whatever random bands have 
taken up residence on my hi-fi 
of late, I'm suggesting you tune 
I in to the latest edition of Seven 
Days’ killer music podcast, “Tour 
| Date With dj llu.” In this episode, 
Liu sits down with monty burns 
of local hip-hop band lynguistic 
civilians. It’s a great interview 
with a member of one of the 
state's hottest bands, and you 
can check it out at 7d.blogs.com/ 
tour_date. While you’re there, 
listen to some of Liu’s other 
1 interviews, including chats with 

ANAIS MITCHELL, GRACE POTTER and 
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MUSIC SERIES 


John Doyle and 
Oisin McAuley 


Saturday, October 20 at 7:30 p.m. 
Town Hall Theater 
$25 advance, $28 at the door 
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CLUB OATES 




anyway presented a mellow take on bluegrass that was pretty and soothing. Then they grew a pair. 
The band's latest effort. Here on the Ground, is a rollicking, banjo-centric exposition of shit-kickin' 
bluegrass that continues to highlight the trio’s considerable skill while infusing their tunes with an 
unhinged appeal. This week, the band plays a pair of Vermont dates, including Thursday, October 
18, at Red Square in Burlington and Friday, October 19, at the Black Door in Montpelier. 
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REVIEW this 

Maryse Smith, 
Maryse Smith 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

It feels like we’ve been waiting an 
especially long time for a new Maryse 
Smith record. Her debut, Is Becomes 
Was, was released in late 2009 and 
instantly established her as one of the 
state’s most promising songbirds. A 
follow-up EP with her then backing 
band, the Rosesmiths, was rumored 
to hit eager ears in 2010 but never 
materialized, leaving smitten audiences 
waiting in anxious anticipation lo, 
these past three years. But some things 
really are worth the wait. Smith’s newly 
released, self-titled sophomore record is 
a remarkable effort, revealing a mature 
and deeply thoughtful songwriter in full 
command of her considerable powers. 

Smith’s debut was a humble and 
winsome affair composed of her 
earliest songwriting. Almost impossibly 
charming, it exuded a warm, handmade 
quality as inviting as it was intoxicating. 
It was imperfect, but perfectly so. 

The album’s blemishes and quirks, 



combined with Smith’s own seeming 
shyness and insecurity as a songwriter, 
gave the record a wonderfully human, 
familiar feel. 

On her eponymous new record, 
Smith has grown up. From the outset, 
the strutting, early rock-and-roll strains 
of “Garden Flower,” she sings with 
newfound swagger. It's a sly confidence. 
But behind that teasing, seductive 
grin are sharp teeth and equally sharp 
wordplay. 

It's precisely that incisive and 
insightful bite that suggests Smith 
has entered a new artistic phase. The 
characteristic melancholy of her debut 
lingers, but it’s girded with attitude, 
as though she has a chip on her newly 
straightened shoulders. 

Adding to that air of confidence 


are Smith’s backing mates, including, 
in various forms. Nocturnals guitarist 
Benny Yurco, upright bassist Pat 
Melvin, drummer Ryan Hayes and 
ex-Rosesmith Paddy Reagan, also on 
drums. Ryan Power, who produced 
and engineered the album, turns up 
on a variety of instruments, as well. 
Collectively, they provide a sturdy 
backdrop, filling the space around 
Smith’s finely crafted new songs with 

But Smith is the focus, and rightly 
so. Whether unloading on old flames 
(“Garden Flowers”), confessing her own 
transgressions (“Liar”) or mourning 
a fallen friend (“David”), Maryse 
Smith writes and sings with a rare 
combination of wounded grace and 
forceful reserve. Poetic, engaging and 
emotionally charged, Maryse Smith 
is an album worth waiting for. But, 
thankfully, the wait is over. 

Maryse Smith celebrates the release 
of her new album with a show this 
Thursday, October 18, at the Monkey 
House in Winooski. Maryse Smith is 
available at marysesmith.bandcamp. 




The Pilgrims, 

It’s Not Pretty 

(WHAT DOTH LIFE. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

If you’ve heard of the Pilgrims before, 
there’s probably a solid chance that 
you’ve heard of an entirely different 
band that also happens to be called the 
Pilgrims. It’s just one of those band- 
around-town kind of names. However, 
these Pilgrims, from Windsor, are far 
from your average Pilgrims — often 
folk-y, maybe a little obnoxiously 
historical or even perhaps a Spanish 
indie band. These Pilgrims are rock 
dudes who sound hell-bent on tearing 
down the barriers mysteriously 
constructed between every generation's 
punk and alt-rock scenes. 

"That Gold,” the first track on It’s 
Not Pretty, the Pilgrims' first full-length 
release — and second offering for Upper 
Valley collective/label What Doth Life 
— opens with some lone crunchy guitar 
chords reminiscent of the intro guitar 
part to the Clash’s 1978 “Clash City 
Rockers.” The full band’s entrance shifts 
the song’s 1970s punk throwback sound 
swiftly forward into an early R.E.M/ 
Replacements '80s basement-rock kind 



of vibe. The bass line is maybe a little 
too funky and the beat is maybe a little 
too calculated to really call it punk 
rock, but there’s no question that it’s 
raw. Vocals, when they enter, alternate 
between whiny rude-boy — think Billy 
Joe Armstrong on 1992’s Kerplunk — 
and throat-shattering scream. 

It’s all there on the first track, 1978 to 
1992. And while the Pilgrims don’t stray 
too far from this stylistically on the 
remaining 12 tracks, they do keep It’s 
Not Pretty moving at a fun, fast pace. 

“Snow Storm,” the album’s fifth 
track, provides a break from the 
in-your-face aesthetic with which 
the Pilgrims apparently feel most 
comfortable. It comes as a pleasant 


(g) GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


surprise to find that these boys can 
play a mellower, gently sung song well. 
Country-tinged guitar breaks come and 
go throughout and, except on the power 
choruses, the drums only threaten to 
piss off the neighbors. “Snow Storm” 
also seems to be the Pilgrims' best effort 
to write a serious, emotional song. Lines 
like “I’m painting pictures, burning 
bridges all over this town” and “I’m 
shaking like a runaway child when you 
hold my hand" stand out against the 
tongue-in-cheek lyrics found on the 
majority of the album. 

It's Not Pretty ends much the same 
way it begins and, while I usually prefer 
those typically nostalgic, looking-back 
kinds of closing tracks, I respect the 
Pilgrims’ choice. “Saint Paul” is as simple 
and urgent as any of the tracks that came 
before it, and highlights the Pilgrims' 
talent for arranging extreme rockers and 
playing them extremely well. 

The Pilgrims play Charlie O's in 
Montpelier this Friday, October 19, and 
Radio Bean in Burlington this Saturday, 
October 20. 

It's Not Pretty is available at 
pilgrimsvt.bandcamp.com. 



Restaurant 

Week 

October 21 - 27 
Stowe restaurants 
feature prix-fixe 
multi-course meals 
for only 

$15, $25, or $35! 

Participating 
Restaurants include: 

Cactus Cafe 
Crop Bistro & Brewery 
Charlie B’s Pub & Restaurant 
Frida’s Taqueria 
Gracie’s 

Harrison’s Restaurant & Bar 
McCarthy’s 
Michael's on the Hill 
Norma’s at Topnotch Resort 
Piecasso Pizzeria & Lounge 
Pie in the Sky 
Riverhouse Restaurant 
ptowehof Inn 
Sunset Grille & Tap Room 
Trattoria La Festa 
The Whip 
Winfield’s Bistro 


Find details and 
view menus at 

gostowe.com/restaurantweek 
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Friday, November 9 at 7s30 p.m, 
Town Hall Theater 
$27 advance, $30 at the door 



aftdark@sover.net 
(802) 388-0216 

Y-afterdarkmusicseries.com 
Tickets notv on sale at: 

Main Street Stationery or by mail. 
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From a Land Down Under with 

plenty of cinematic 1980s-pop luster — and just a dash of Kate 
Bush swagger — the jezabels have taken their native Australia 
by storm, racking up accolades from Aussie Rolling Stone’s 2011 
Album of the Year to the 2012 Australian Music Prize. Now they 
have their sights set on winning over American audiences. And 
the bet here is that they will do just that. Catch the Jezabels at 
Club Metronome this Monday, October 22, with Yukon blonde. 
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eye witness TAKING NOTE OF VISUAL VERMONT — 


The Story in the Stone 





J ulian Isaacson’s sculptural mas- 
terpieces are as deeply connect- 
ed to Vermont’s people and land 
as is his picturesque art gallery. 
Stone Revival resides in a beautifully re- 
furbished red barn at the edge of a field 
on Route 100 in Stockbridge. The gallery 
is filled with stunning bas-relief sculp- 
tures. Lifelike farmers. Native Americans, 
buffaloes, trees and birds appear on slabs 
of local marble and hardwood, revealing 
the artist’s preference for themes of na- 
ture and community. Isaacson’s particular 
focus is the connection of humans to the 
natural world. 

Bas-relief, or “low relief,” was popu- 
lar during the Roman era in what is now 
western Europe. The technique involves 
cutting away background material from a 
flat piece of stone or wood so that the fi- 
nal scene looks raised, or set apart from 
the backdrop. Isaacson does bas relief 
the traditional way: "I use a hammer and 
chisel, which allows time for the material 
to speak to me,” he says. “Power tools take 
away too much too quickly." 

Even for bas-relief, Isaacson’s pieces 
are unusual, combining rural Vermont and 
Native American themes with classically 
European mediums and techniques. 

At first glance, Isaacson, 57, appears as 
hard and unapproachable as the stone he 
shapes. He's a broad-shouldered, 6-foot- 
tall, bald-headed man who looks like he 
could crush you with the flat of his palm. 
But, in fact, he is friendly, with a warm, 
wide smile. Isaacson readily sets down his 
tools to chat about his techniques, his lat- 
est piece or art in general. 

Isaacson has an open-studio policy and 
encourages curious passersby and aspir- 
ing artists alike to stop by and watch him 
work. Along the back wall of his gallery 
is a viewing window that overlooks his 
cluttered workspace: Hammers, chisels, 
mallets and hunks of stone and wood are 
strewn across tables covered with a thin 
film of marble dust. In the midst of it all, 
Isaacson works intently. 

During a reporter’s visit to the studio, 
he is hunched over a marble bas-relief of 
chickens in a barnyard, chipping at the 
stone to reveal the “story” that resides 
within it. Soon, an empty corner of the 
marble begins to resemble a chick peck- 
ing at the ground. The background is 
rough and textured, but the feathers of the 
chick are smooth and soft. If you were to 
run your fingers across the surface of the 
stone, you would almost feel the chick’s 

Seeing his work, you might assume that 
Isaacson was classically trained. But he 


never went to art school. 
His mother, Eileen, a Na- 
tive American from the 
Osage tribe, was a sculp- 
tor. His father, Sidney, the 
son of a Russian Jewish 
immigrant, was a paint- 
er. Isaacson’s childhood 
home, in the backwoods of 
Hancock, Vt., was an incu- 
bator for artistic creation 
— it’s where he learned to 
sculpt. “I literally grew up 
in my parents’ studios," he 
says. “I never would have 
developed into the artist I 


am today without my parents' influence.” 

Originally, Isaacson dreamed of be- 
coming a painter like his father. But at 
the age of 13, when his father was trying 
to teach him the color wheel, Isaacson re- 
alized he was completely color-blind. His 
father encouraged him to become a sculp- 
tor instead. Now Isaacson combines tradi- 
tional painting compositions with sculpt- 
ing techniques. Indeed, his artwork reads 
like a painting trapped in stone. 

“I really fell in love with paintings 
that tell a story — pictorial paintings with 
hidden meanings,” Isaacson says. “So I 
morphed that painting principle into my 
artwork.” 

Five years ago, after a 27-year sojourn 
in Oregon, where he worked as a profes- 
sional chef, Isaacson returned to Vermont 
to work on his art full time. He and his 
wife, Lee Ann, live in a small apartment 
above the gallery. They often host art par- 
ties, open houses and events on their stone 
patio, which serves as an outdoor show- 
room for Isaacson’s garden sculptures and 
landscape accents. The couple has four 
grown children, two of whom have also 
returned to Vermont — the place Isaacson 
considers his true home and wellspring of 
creative inspiration. 

In addition to fine art, Isaacson crafts 
functional items, generally on commis- 
sion, including nameplates, memorials, 
mantels, altars, gates, doors, wainscoting 
and tiles. He also uses his skills as a stone- 
mason to build traditional stacked-stone 
walls, patios and stairways. 

In all of his work, Isaacson makes a 
point of using materials native to Ver- 
mont. “I like to keep things local,” he says. 
“I want my pieces to reflect the spirituali- 
ty of the people both in content and form.” 

For example, his piece “Deer Dance,” 
in Vermont marble, shows a man from the 
Osage Indian tribe running with a herd 
of deer, illustrating the connection be- 
tween man and nature. Another Vermont 
marble piece, “The Guardian," depicts a 
proud Green Mountain Boy, a member of 
the Vermont militia led by Ethan Allen in 
the 18th century. And “The Lion,” a self- 
portrait done in local black walnut, reveals 
the animal nature of the individual. 

“My pieces show that man is an inte- 
gral part of nature,” Isaacson says. “Some- 
times, we forget how connected we are to 
the world around us. We are, like animals, 
creatures on this Earth — and we need to 
respect the environment.” © 





ART SHOWS 


ONGOING 

burlington area 

‘25TH ANNUAL ART AT THE COACH BARN': A 


ON STEIN: "Food for Thought," work by the 
mber30 at Pine Street Deli in Burlington, in' 


ABBEY MEAKER: '"The Unseen," color and black- 

ALEXANDER COSTANTINO: Mixed-media paintings. 
Curated by SEABA. Through November 30 at 
Speeder & Earl's (Pine Street) in Burlington. Info, 
658-6016. 

AUSON BECHDEL: "Dykes. Dads and Moms to 

October 27 at Amy E Tarrant Gallery. Flynn Center, 
in Burlington. Info, 652-4510. 

AUTUMN GROUP SHOW: Photography, paintings. 

SEABA. Through November 30 at VCAM Studio in 
Burlington. Info, 651-9692. 

BRIAN JENKINS & PHOEBE HAZEN LOW: Jenkins' 

CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE FACULTY EXHIBIT: Work in 

Bob Selby. Through November 24 at Black Horse 
Fine Art Supply in Burlington. Info, 860-4972. 


TALKS & 
EVENTS 

'CROSSING CULTURES': A survey 


October 19, 5:30 pjn. Collector 


Saturday, October 20. 2 p.m. Info. 
'MIGRATION': Artwork and writ- 
Netherlands, Italy and the United 




'FROM MOURNING TO NIGHT: 
JOHN SINGER SARGENT 
AND BLACK IN FASHION’: An 

October 17, 6 p.m. UVM English 

p.m. Info. 656-0750. 


Hollow. Through October 31 at 
152 Cherry Street in Burlington. 

'FIVE FALL FRIDAYS': Sip wines 


hosted by Waitsfield galleries. 
Friday, October 19. 5-8 p.m.. Mad 
River Glass Gallery. Waitsfield. 

KIRANADA STERLING BENJAMIN: 

16 at AVA Gallery and Art Center 

October 20. 1:30 p.m. Info. 

MFA IN GRAPHIC DESIGN 
STUDENT EXHIBITION: 


POTTERY WEEKENO: Functional 

Sunday. October 20-21, 10 a.m.-4 

ROLAND BATTEN MEMORIAL 
LECTURE ON ARCHITECTURE AND 


irs "HERESIES: Cultural 


New England City: A Shaggy 


BEEHIVE DESIGN COLLECTIVE: 

October 20,7-10 p.m.. Plainfield 

'THE FIRST STEP TO FREEDOM: 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN'S 
PRELIMINARY EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION': Lincoln's 

displayed alongside a 1962 text 

19. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Burke Gallery. 
Plattsburgh State Art Museum. 
N.Y. Info. 518-564-2474. 

ANGELA MERCEDES BAILON: The 


her work. Friday. October 19. 6 
Burlington. Info, 868-406-6151. 


CONRAD BAKKER: 'Untitled Project: Seasonal 

Through November 24 at BCA Center in Burlington. 


DAN HIGGINS: 'Puerto Cabezas." photographs 

October 31 at North End Studio A in Burlington. 
Info, 863-6713. 

DENIS VERSWEYVELD & AUSTIN FURTAK-COLE: 

Through October 26 at Helen Day Art Center in 
Stowe. Info. 253-8358. 


DIANNE SHULLENBERGER: Outside Influences." 

985-3848. 

'DISCOVERY IN OUR EVERYDAY WORLD': 

Class." Through October 31 at Penny Cluse Cafe in 
DOK WRIGHT: 'The Love of Light’ photographs. 


ERIC EICKMANN: 'Drive By Love,' new acrylic paint- 

FALL GROUP SHOW: Works by Nancy Dwyer. 

Vermont in Burlington. Info. 859-9222. 

FELINES. FEATHERS & FUSED GLASS': Oil 

Oxley. Through October 31 at Davis Studio Gallery in 
Burlington. Info. 425-2700. 




Thinking About 
Starting a Business? 


Simple Steps for Starting Your Business 
is a s-part scries of 5-hour workshops designed 
to give you the tools, information and advice you 
need to succeed. 

TWO LOCATIONS! 

In MIDDLEBURY; Starting TUESDAY 10/30 
In BURLINGTON: Starting THURSDAY, 1 1/01 

on per workshop “ 

For More Information, or to REGISTER TODAY, go to Champlain Va lley.SCOre.org 


SCORE A# Bank Hank Every Business Starts with a Dream, 

: Success S frwta wiHs SCoRE. 

V y 


5 
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art 



‘Once Upon a Time ... Impressionism: Great French Paintings From the Clark’ 

Robert Sterling Clark, founder of the Sterling and Francine Clark Art Institute in Williamstown, Mass., built his art collection in such secrecy that he was nicknamed “Mr. Anonymous." 
But the secret's out now. His collection of impressionist works is considered one of the top three of its kind in North America, and it's visiting the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts through 
January 20. Expect works by all the French masters: Degas, Gauguin, Manet, Monet, Renoir, Toulouse-Lautrec and others. Writes MMFA director and chief curator Nathalie Bondil, 
“More than a style of painting, [impressionism] crystallized the aspirations of an era of profound changes in society.” Pictured: “Danseuses au foyer" by Edgar Degas. 




: ART SHOWS : 


CAMERON HOWARD: H, 


DAN BARLOW & SCOTT BAER: ’Green Mour 


Springfield. Info, 258-3992. 

GLEN COBURN HUTCHESON: Drawings an 
Paintings of Sculpture.* works in pencil, ch. 


30th Annual Quilt Show 

U&Airwni JhadiiwnA 

■>i m 

..a Li October 20-21, 2012 

J ™ f -_1ZJ Saturday: 1 0am-5pm • Sunday: 1 0am -4pm 

The Field House of Shelburne, 1 66 Athletic Drive, Shelburne 
Admission $6, Children Under 12 free 
for more Information go to WWW.CVqgVtorg 
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CALL TO 
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ART STUDIOS IN SOUTH END: 



ly/VhGPlq. 


OPEN CALL FOR ARTISTS: 



PUBLIC ART PROJECT: 







CREATIVE 

C0MPETITI0N_004: 




SATURDAY 

October 27, 2012 

8:00 pm at the Flynn Center 
for the Performing Arts, 
Burlington 

Musically Speaking, 7:00 pm 


TICKETS! 

802-86-FLYNN, flynntix.org 
or the Flynn Regional Box Office 


Concerto Grosso No, I 
STRAVINSKY 
Suite from Pulcinella 
BEETHOVEN 

Triple Concerto for Violin, Cello, 
and Piano 




o 


SEVEN DAYS 


art 








CHARLIE HUNTER & SUSAN ABBOTT: 'Vermont: 



'CURTAINS WITHOUT BORDERS': Large-scale 



DOROTHY MARTINEZ: "We the People.' more 




‘New Work’ with his 

architect and amateur historian father, 
Paul Bowen spent much of his childhood 
in Wales exploring ancient burial 
chambers, castles and churches — and you 
can see the influence in the artist’s wood 
sculptures, which have the weathered, 
mysterious look of treasures dug up at 
an archaeological site. Bowen is one of 
four BigTown Gallery artists showing 
their latest work in a new group show at 
the Rochester gallery. Get to know the 
geometric prints of Joan Kahn, sunny 
landscape paintings of Celia Reisman 
and moody watercolors of Fulvio Testa 
through November 18. Pictured: “Trefoil” 
by Paul Bowen. 




ART SHOWS 



Jason Hanasik In his show 'Tall in Line,” at the BCA Center in 
Burlington, California artist Jason Hanasik attempts to unpack traditional Western 
expectations of masculinity with photographs and videos of a young African American 
military recruit named Sharrod. In one striking photo (pictured), Sharrod lies in bed, 
sleeping beside a toy gun. In an intriguing video, he salutes an imaginary officer as his 
body slowly rotates 360 degrees. The image, Hanasik writes on his website, was inspired 
by a boot-camp exercise in which recruits stand at attention for extended periods 
of time — often locking their knees and passing out While filming Sharrod, Hanasik 
writes, "Suddenly I realized that my interest had more to do with the relationship of the 
salute to mimicry than a durational exercise.” Through January 19. 


'HARVEST TIME': Works that reflect the fall colors 



PAUL GRUHLER: Paintings that explore line, form 



ROSAMOND ORFORD: "Elemental Matter: Rocks 




regional 


‘BY HAND: TWO RIVERS PRINTMAKERS': Prints 



'ONCE UPON A TIME... IMPRESSIONISM: GREAT 
FRENCH PAINTINGS FROM THE CLARK': A travel- 



VC 

r-A 


Vermont 
College of 
Fine Arts 


MFA IN 

writing 


Free Information Session 


MFA IN 

writing for 


Tuesday, 
October 23 
5 :oo- 7 :oopm 

The Main 

Landing 
Board Room 


Come explore all that 
Vermont College of 
Fine Arts has to offer 
writers. Find out why 
The Atlantic called our 
writing programs, 
"among the best of 
the best" 


children 
& young 
adults 


1 Main 


— n VCFA.EDU/WRITING 


Questions? ann@vcfa.edu 



arts 

For the first time 
ever, the Burlington 
community is 

parched? 

working together 
to help recent 
graduates and young 
workers explore the 

Grab a six pack of 

local performing 

low-price tix for 20- and 


30-something arts fans. 

shows from: 

# 

IIBMfl 

opo 



Q six pack 


mirfiso onstage 

® UihfAi 

Buy now for the best seats at 

isal Ip 

sixpackonstage.com 


SEVEN DAYS 0%Kr „, 




movies 


Argo ★★★ 

B ill Clinton probably should have 
gotten credit of some kind in Ben 
Affleck's latest production. The 
former president may not have 
written the true story on which it’s based, 
but he did declassify it. If not for the action 
Clinton took in 1997, everything that hap- 
pens in Argo would still be a secret today. 

Not that everything that happens in Af- 
fleck’s third directorial effort actually hap- 
pened. The film opens with a breathless re- 
creation of the November 4, 1979, storming 
of the U.S. embassy in Tehran, in which 52 
Americans were taken hostage by revolu- 
tionary forces. Everyone knows what hap- 
pened to them over the following 444 days. 

What few people knew for nearly two de- 
cades, however, is that six State Department 
staffers slipped out the back door undetected 
and made their way to the relative safety of 
the Canadian ambassador's home. They laid 
there for months while the CIA, the State 
Department and Jimmy Carter worked on 
a way to get them home without getting the 
hostages killed. 

Affleck stars as Tony Mendez, the real- 
life CIA operative and "exfiltration” special- 


ist who concocted the improbable solution. 
His idea was to fly into Iran by himself and 
fly out with the six refugees posing as a Ca- 
nadian film crew scouting Middle Eastern 
locations for a low-budget Star Wars rip-off 
called Argo. I kept waiting for somebody to 
say, “It’s so crazy, it just might work." 

The picture is an almost one-of-a-kind 
mix of political thriller and Hollywood sat- 
ire. Affleck and screenwriter Chris Terrio in- 
fuse the factual account supplied by Mendez 
in his 1999 memoir. The Master of Disguise, 
with fictional embellishments and tension- 
cranking plot devices designed to maximize 
the movie's goose-bump factor. 

Chief among these is a story line in which 
menacing Iranian authorities little by little 
connect the dots and close in on the fleeing 
Americans just as freedom comes into view. 
Which makes for some white-knuckle final 
moments, but — minor detail — never actu- 
ally happened. 

Comic relief is provided by the two tinsel- 
town vets Mendez enlists to help pull off the 
ruse. John Goodman plays John Chambers, 
a makeup artist who won an honorary Oscar 
for his work on Planet of the Apes and had a 



role in the design of Mr. Speck’s ears on “Star 
Trek.” Alan Arkin’s character, Lester Siegel, 
is a composite of several legendary person- 
alities, including Chambers' actual partner, 
effects wizard Bob Sided, whose credits in- 
clude E.T. 

These two help give the agent the cover 
he needs for his story by settingup a produc- 
tion office, arranging casting calls, holding 
script readings and even taking out a full- 
page ad in Variety. Both performers do some 
of die most winning work of their careers. 

The acting in Argo is uniformly solid, as 
are the dialogue, the pacing and the dead-on 
period details. This is a picture that’s both 
well made and well meaning. If it falters to 
some degree — which I feel it does — that 
happens, ironically, because it succumbs in 


places to the same fondness for Hollywood 
formula that it parodies. 

Hey, I’m as up as anyone for a fact-based 
tale of intrigue in which die CIA is on the 
side of right for once, and America gets the 
better of Middle Eastern zealots. But I’m not 
a big fan of having my buttons pushed, and 
Affleck has turned Mendez’s account into a 
well-oiled big-screen suspense machine that 
pushes them in all the usual places in all the 
usual ways. 

For a story about out-of-the-box thinking 
and high-risk heroism, Argo plays it surpris- 
ingly safe. 

RICK KISONAK 



Seven Psychopaths ★★★★ 


MAN WITH A (PSYCHO) PLAN 


S even Psychopaths isn’t an easy 
movie to describe. The title says 
"horror flick”; the marketing says 
“ Pulp Fiction knockoff.” Neither 
is accurate. If you try to pitch the movie to 
a friend, you may find yourself saying things 
like "Tom Waits carries a white rabbit wher- 
ever he goes, because he adopted it when he 
and the love of his life murdered the Zodiac 
Killer. He’s a psychopath, see, but a good psy- 
chopath.” It’s not unlike trying to convey the 
essence of an encounter with die fabled Men 
in Black. 

This is actually an encounter with Irish 
playwright Mardn McDonagh — who, as 
anyone who saw Saints & Poets Production 
Company’s The Pillowman last fall can attest, 
has a brilliantly twisted mind. Seven Psy- 
chopaths is the first feature McDonagh has 
written and directed since die black comedy 
In Bruges (2008). Loosely structured and 
self-indulgent, but still highly entertaining, 
it finds him going in a Charlie Kaufman di- 
rection while pirating ideas from some of his 
own theatrical works, including The Pillow- 
man and The Lieutenant oflnishmore. 

As in the former play, die protagonist is a 
writer and obvious authorial stand-in (Colin 
Farrell as Marty) who spins stories within 


the story. As in the latter, the antagonist is 
a psychopathic gangster (Woody Harrelson 
as Charlie) with an incongruously tender 
attachment to his pet. What brings them 
together is Billy (Sam Rockwell), who is 
Marty’s best friend and, for all intents and 
purposes, his id. 

While Marty, a hard-drinking Hollywood 
screenwriter, frets about scripting yet an- 
other hyperviolent movie that glorifies psy- 
chopaths and their antics (yes, his project 
is called Seven Psychopaths ), Billy goes out 
and finds real madmen to inspire him. Marty 
ponders the cinematic potential of peaceful 
psychopaths — Quaker or Buddhist ones, say 
— even as his loose-cannon friend puts him 
on a collision course with the other kind. 

An actor with a tendency to punch direc- 
tors during auditions, Billy has a side job: 
kidnapping pampered pet dogs for the re- 
ward money, under the supervision of gen- 
teel, ascoted career criminal Hans (Christo- 
pher Walken). When Billy abducts Charlie’s 
beloved shih tzu, all three men find them- 
selves squarely in harm’s way. 

If this sounds like a shaggy- shih -tzu story 
rather than a tightly plotted thriller, it is — 
and that’s part of the joke. Billy and Marty 
are one-note characters, petulant boy's play- 


ing at grown-up violence. But their argu- 
ments about how to end the movie within a 
movie — bloody shoot-out? quiet epiphany? 
both? — obviously mirror the author’s inter- 
nal debates. 

McDonagh has made a conscious choice 
to work in a film tradition that combines 
shocking brutality with equally shock- 
ing irreverence, yet he pokes fun at the 
genre’s conventions in scenes that it’s hard 
to imagine Quentin Tarantino writing. You 
know something weird is happening when 
Walken’s character is the gentle voice of rea- 
son. Hans critiques Marty’s writing of female 
characters (an analysis that applies equally 
to the film we’re watching) and asks why he 
wants to write about psychopaths, anyway: 
"They get kind of tiresome after a while, 
don’t you think?” 

Indeed, they do. For decades, we’ve made 


fictional psychos of one kind or another into 
folk heroes: Norman Bates, Freddy, Jason, 
Tony Montana, Hannibal Lecter, Dexter 
Morgan. By inventing righteous killers who 
only hunt other killers (like Dexter or Waits’ 
character), we can even have our sociopathic 
cake and eat it, too. 

McDonagh doesn’t explain where pop 
culture’s boundless appetite for colorful cra- 
zies comes from, or what it has to do, if any- 
thing, with our feelings about genuine men- 
tal illness. But he does chase it back to the 
gleeful pleasure of spinning tall tales just for 
the hell of it. In the process, he spins a pretty' 
good one himself, even if anyone who tries to 
recap it will find him- or herself not making 
a lick of sense. 

MARGOT HARRISON 





NEW IN THEATERS 


PARANORMAL ACTIVITY 4: Five years after the 
events of the first entry in the horror franchise 
Katie (Katie Featherston) pops up in suburbia 


Shively. (95 min. R. Bijou, Capii 
estic. Palace. Roxy. Sunset) 

; Director Ron (Baraka) Fricke 




dog in this black-and-white, stop-motion 
animation from (who else?) Tim Burton. Witl 
the voices of Charlie Tahan, Catherine O'Har, 
Martin Short and Winona Ryder. (97 min, PG. 
Capitol [3-D], Essex [3-D). Majestic (3-D), Pale 
HERE COMES THE BOOM** Kevin James is 

( Zookeeper ) Coraci directed. (105 min. PG. Bijou, 
Essex, Majestic, Paramount) 

HOTEL TRANSYLVANIA**l/2 Award-winning 
animator Genndy Tartakovsky (“Dexter's 
Laboratory.' “Samurai Jack") directed this family 
horror comedy about Dracula's attempts to 
keep his teen daughter safely in his 'five-stake 
resort’ away from humans. With the voices of 
Adam Sandler, Kevin James, Andy Samberg and 
Selena Gomez. (91 min, PG. Bijou. Essex (3-D), 
Majestic [3-D), Marquis, Palace, Paramount 
[3-D], SunseL Welden) 

HOUSE AT THE END OF THE STREET*1/Z 


8 p.m. (72 min, NR. Roxy) 

THEY CALL IT MYANMAR: LIFTING THE 
CURTAIN: Robert H. Lieberman's clandesti 


:k plays a cove 
ceptiontotry 


ratings 


should probably be avoided, much like cabins 
in the woods, in this horror flick from director 
Mark Tonderai. With Max Thieriot. (101 min. 
PG-13. Sunset: ends 10/21) 

L00PER****l/2 In a world where time travel 
works, a mob hitman (Joseph Gordon-Levitt) 
gets an assignment to kill his future self (Bruce 
Willis) in this sci-fi thriller from director Rian 
(Brick) Johnson. With Emily Blunt, Jeff Daniels 
and Piper Perabo. (119 min. R. Capitol, Essex, 
Majestic. Palace. Roxy. Stowe, Sunset) 

THE MASTER**** Philip Seymour Hoffman 
plays a midcentury guru who recruits Joaquin 
Phoenix for his new religion — or, some might 
say, cult— in this ambitious period drama from 

With Amy Adams and Jesse Plemons. (137 min. 
R. Palace. Savoy) 

THE ODD LIFE OF TIMOTHY GREEN 1/2* 

Jennifer Garner and Joel Edgerton play a child- 
less couple who, instead of adopting, bury their 

— only to find said kid sprouting there. Peter 
Hedges directed this Disney drama. (104 min, 

PARANORMAN* ** A boy who can com- 
municate with the dead seeks a productive 
use for his ghoulish talent in this stop-motion 


'IE REVIEWERS. 



For more information and scheduling, leave your name, 
phone number, and a good time to call back. 


UNIVERSITY 
K VERMONT 


go to www.wizn.com to submit now -Oct. 21 
WIN great prizes from our local sponsors! 


Listen to WIN weekdays'! 


go to www.999thebuzz.com for more info 


Through the month of October 

WIN $25 Gift Certificates weekdays 
from our local sponsors! 

October 31st: 

Grand Prize Drawing for $1 000 worth _ % 
of shopping credit to these fine sponsors! 


• A 1 -year study with two 

• Healthy Adults 

doses of vaccine or 

Ages 18-50 

placebo 

• Screening visit, dosing 

• Up to $21 20 compensation 

visit and follow-up visits 






= MOVIE CLIPS = 


THE PERKS OF BEING A WALLFLOWER* **1/2 

Stephen Chbosky directed this adaptation 
of his 1999 novel about a shy, troubled high 
schooler (Logan Lerman) who blooms when 
he joins a group of quirky friends. With Emma 
Watson and Ezra Miller. (102 min, PG-13. Roxy) 
PITCH PERFECT*** Bring It On with warbling? 
Anna Kendrick and Brittany Snow play 
members of an all-female college a capella 
group who go for broke in their battle with 
the boys. With Rebel Wilson, Director Jason 
Moore makes his feature debut. (112 min, PG-13. 
Capitol, Essex, Majestic, Palace, Roxy) 
SEARCHING FOR SUGAR MAN**** Malik 
Bendjelloul's documentary tells the incredible 
story of the hunt for Rodriguez, a Detroit singer- 
songwriter who remained poor and unknown 
in the U.S. even as he became an Icon in 1970s 
South Africa. (86 min, PG-13. Roxy, Savoy) 

SEVEN PSYCHOPATHS**** Playwright 
Martin (In Bruges) McDonagh returns to Film 
with a twisty drama about a screenwriter who 
finds himself in trouble after his friends kidnap 
a gangsters beloved lapdog. Colin Farrell, Sam 
Rockwell, Christopher Walken, Abbie Cornish and 
Woody Harrelson star. (109 min, R. Essex, Palace) 
SINISTER**l/2 Just in time for Home Movie 
Day comes a scare flick about a true-crime 
novelist (Ethan Hawke) who watches a box 
of found footage and learns way too much 
about the history of his new house. With 
James Ransone and Juliet Rylance. Scott (The 
Exorcism of Emily Rose) Derrickson directed. 
(110 min, R. Essex, Majestic) 

SLEEPWALK WITH ME****l/2 Standup 
comic Mike Birbiglia brings the autobiographi- 
cal tale he told on This American Life* — about 
his problems committing to his girlfriend 
(Lauren Ambrose) while struggling with a 
sleep disorder— to the screen. With Carol Kane 
and Kristen Schaal. Birbiglia and Seth Barrish 
directed. (91 min, NR. Roxy; ends 10/18) 

TAKEN 2* If you thought Liam Neeson 
systematically eliminated every thug in the 
European Union in Taken — well, now he's 
vacationing in Istanbul. And those thugs' loved 
ones want revenge. With Maggie Grace and 
Famke Janssen. Olivier (Co/ombiana) Megaton 


directed. (120 min. R. Bijou, Capitol, Essex, 
Majestic, Marquis, Palace, Roxy, Stowe, Sunset) 
TROUBLE WITH THE CURVE*** An aging 
baseball scout (Clint Eastwood) reconnects 
with his estranged daughter (Amy Adams) 
and proves he can still spot talent in this 
drama that sounds like a counterargument to 
Moneyball. Robert Lorenz makes his feature 
directing debut, (111 min, PG-13. Essex, Majestic; 
ends 10/18) 

NEW ON VIDEO 

2016: OBAMA’S AMERICA** Dinesh D'Souza 
takes a run at being the Right's answer to 
Michael Moore as he explains where he believes 
four more years of the president will put the 
country. D'Souza and John Sullivan directed. 

CHERNOBYL DIARIES*l/2 From the 
Department oflhis Should Be Obvious: 

Next time someone invites you on a tour of 
a deserted city adjacent to the Chernobyl 
reactor, just say no. Jesse McCartney, Jonathan 
Sadowski and Olivia Dudley make the mistake. 

MADAGASCAR 3: EUROPE'S MOST 
WANTED*** Still trying to return home, the 
Central Park Zoo animals find themselves 
taking over a traveling circus in their third 
computer-animated adventure. With the voices 
of Ben Stiller. Chris Rock and Bryan Cranston as 
a tiger. (93 min. PG) 

M00NRISEKINGD0M****l/2 Writer-director 
Wes Anderson returns with this whimsical 
period drama, set in the 1960s, in which two 
kids on a bucolic New England island decide to 
run away together. (94 min, PG-13) 

OSLO. AUGUST 31ST: This drama from acclaimed 
director Joachim (Reprise) Trier depicts one 
day in the life of a recovering Norwegian drug 
addict. With Anders Danielsen Lie and Hans Olav 
Brenner. Look for our web-only review this Friday 
at sevendaysvtcom. (95 min, NR) 

THAT'S MY BOY**** A man-child tries to 
reconnect with his adult son. Adam Sandler is 
Dad; Andy Samberg plays his offspring in this 
comedy. (116 min, R) 


movies you missed 


60: Restless City 

This week in Movies You Missed: the mean streets of New York from a 21st-century 
immigrant's point of view. 


D jibril (Alassane Sy) is a 21-year-old 
from Dakar, Senegal, who makes 
his living selling bootleg CDs at a stall 
on Canal Street. In his free time, he zips 
around the city on a Vespa, wearing sport)' 
headphones that indicate his real passion: 

Djibril steers clear of trouble, which 
means he avoids taking loans from his 
supplier (Anthony Okungbowa), who runs 
whores, employs thugs and generally acts 
like the mob boss of the immigrant subcommunity. Then Djibril falls in love with one 
of those whores, Trini (Sky Nicole Grey), and realizes he needs the funds to record 
a demo of his music. Can he achieve his American dream without being sucked into 
the whirlpool of urban crime? 

MARGOT HARRISON 
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general ELECTRIC, 40 IDX DRIVE IN SOUTH BURLINGTON. IT IS .5 MILES NORTH 


OF THE BREWERY OFF ROUTE 7. WE WILL HAVE A FREE SHUTTLE RUNNING ALL DAY 


FROM THE PARKING LOT TO THE BREWERY. 
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Find the rest in our Movies section at sevendaysvt.com. 










www.lennyshoe.com 
Williston 879-6640 
M-F 9-7, Sat 9-6, Sun 10-4 
St. Albans 527-0532 
M-F 9-8, Sat 9:30-6, Sun 10-4 ■ 
Barre 476-7446- * 

M-F 9-8, Sat 9-6. Sun 10-4 


CARHARTT WORKS HARD 
TO RAISE AWARENESS. 

When you buy this Carhartt reusable bag 
for $5.00, all proceeds go to support local 
breast cancer awareness programs. In the 
meantime, stuff the bag with anything 
Carhartt and we'll give you an extra 
15% Off during October 18-21, 2012. 

See your sales associate for detai 


HE SAID WHAT? 

For breaking local news 
and political commentary, 
go straight to the source: 


off ★ ★★★★ 

message 

VERMONT'S POLITICS & NEWS BLOG 


sevendaysvt.com/blogs 


NEWS QUIRKS B 


ROLAND SWEET : 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Detectives investigating an armed rob- 
bery at a convenience store in Green- 
town, Ind., caught a break when one 
of the crooks left his credit card at the 
crime scene. When they executed a 
search warrant at the suspect’s home, 
they found evidence leading to the 
other three suspects, along with money, 
guns, clothing and other items associat- 
ed with the robbery, as well as a home 
video-surveillance system. “Examina- 
tion of the system’s memory showed all 
four suspects preparing for and return- 
ing from the robber)',” reported inves- 
tigators, who arrested Luke K. Spence, 
22, Elliott V. Shoflher, 22, Christopher 
A. Taylor, 26, and Gregory M. Riley, 25. 

( Kokomo Tribune ) 

Shahid Mohammed Kalam, 22, depos- 
ited a $1,000 forged or stolen check at 
a credit union ATM in Hernando, Fla., 
then tried to withdraw cash, accord- 
ing to police, who noted his ATM card 
had expired and that he was using 
an improper personal identification 
number. When the machine took the 
card, Kalam backed his vehicle against 
the building, tied a seatbelt to the ATM 
and tried to rip it from the wall. When 
that tactic failed, he fired a stolen 
.25-caliber handgun through the front 
door. Police used the ATM surveil- 
lance camera to identify Kalam as the 
suspect and arrested him when he 
returned to the credit union for other 
business. ( Hernando Today) 

Looking for Loopholes 

Nite Moves strip club in Albany, N.Y., 
is seeking to avoid paying $124,000 
in back taxes by claiming its nude lap 
dances are exempt under state law as 
“live dramatic or musical arts perfor- 
mances.’’ An administrative law judge 
agreed with Nite Moves, pointing out, 
“The fact that the dancers remove 
all or part of their costume ... simply 
does not render such dance routines 
as something less than choreographed 
performances.” 

But the state Tax Appeals Tribunal 
disagreed, as did an Appellate Division 
court, which ruled Nite Moves didn’t 
establish that private dances offered 
at its club are choreographed perfor- 
mances and noted Nite Moves danc- 
ers aren't required to have any formal 
dance framing. “It’s definitely a form 
of art,” one dancer, who declined to 
give her name, insisted. “Some girls are 
up there practicing for hours.” (Associ- 
ated Press) 

New York’s Finest 

When New York City police spot- 
ted Tamon Robinson, 23, digging up 
decorative paving stones, he fled on 
foot, only to be struck and killed by 
a pursuing police cruiser. The city 


billed his family $710 for the dam- 
age his body did to the vehicle. City 
officials eventually acknowledged the 
collection notice was sent in error and 
apologized. ( New York Times) 

Lost Soles 

Neglect, termites, mold and tropical 
humidity are destroying the shoes 
of Imelda Marcos. After she and her 
husband, President Ferdinand Marcos, 
fled the Philippines in 1986, they left 
behind his clothing and at least 1,220 
pairs of her shoes. Two years ago, staff- 
ers at the presidential palace noticed 
the apparel was threatened, so they 
transferred 150 cartons of clothes and 
shoes to Manila's National Museum for 
safekeeping. There, the items deterio- 
rated even further because the boxes 
were abandoned in a padlocked hall 
that had no facilities to protect the 
relics and was inundated by tropical 
rains due to a leak in the ceiling. An 
extensive rescue effort is under way, 
although many of Imelda Marcos’s 
shoes are beyond repair. 

Meanwhile, in suburban Marikina 
city, where officials borrowed 800 
pairs of the former first lady’s shoes 
in 2001 for a shoe museum, about 765 
pairs survived floods and still look 
almost new due to the museum’s me- 
ticulous care, which includes display- 
ing them in airtight and dust-free glass 
cabinets in an air-conditioned gallery, 
away from direct sunlight. Noting the 
shoe collection draws a daily crowd of 
50 to 100 Philippine and foreign tour- 
ists, museum manager Jane Ballesteros 
said, “The first word they utter is, 
‘Wow,”' adding, “Her shoes never fail 
to astound people years after.” (Associ- 
ated Press) 

Recipe for Disaster 

In a recorded interrogation presented 
during the Los Angeles murder trial 
of David Viens, 49, the chef admitted 
boiling the body of his 39-year-old 
wife for four days until little was left 
but her skull. His motive was to hide 
evidence of her death. A jury convicted 
Viens of second-degree murder. (CBS 
News) 

Fetish of the Week 

Police who arrested Eric Carrier, 24, in 
Hampton, N.H., said he posted an ad 
on Craigslist seeking a female care- 
giver because he “could not control 
his bowel movements due to a brain 
injur)'.” According to investigators, he 
“indicated that he required assistance 
in changing soiled under garments.” 
After he met with a woman and asked 
her to change his soiled underwear, 
she became suspicious and called 
police, who learned that Carrier isn’t 
disabled and was convicted of a similar 
ploy this summer. (Boston’s WBZ-TV) 


' FREE WILL ASTROLOGY B 



Libra 

(Sept. 23 -Oct. 22) 

I am officially protesting you, 
Libra. I am staging a walkout and 
mounting a demonstration and 
launching a boycott unless you 
agree to my demand. And yes, I 
have just one demand: that you 
take better care of the neglected, 
disempowered, and underprivi- 
leged parts of your life. Not a year 
from now; not when you have 
more leisure time; NOW! If and 
when you do this, I predict the 
arrival of a flood of personal 
inspiration. Halloween costume 
suggestion: a symbolic represen- 
tation of a neglected, disempow- 
ered, or underprivileged part of 
your life. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): In the coming 
days, many of your important tasks will be 
best accomplished through caginess and 
craftiness. Are you willing to work behind the 
scenes and beneath the surface? I suspect 
you will have a knack for navigating your way 
skillfully and luckily through mazes and their 
metaphorical equivalents. The mists may very 
well part at your command, revealing clues 
that no one else but you can get access to. You 
might also have a talent for helping people 
to understand elusive or difficult truths. 
Halloween costume suggestions: spy. stage 
magician, ghost whisperer, exorcist 


TAURUS (April 20-May 20): The coming 
week could have resemblances to the holiday 
known as Opposite Day. Things people say may 
have meanings that are different or even con- 
trary to what they supposedly mean. Qualities 
you usually regard as liabilities might tem- 
porarily serve as assets, and strengths could 
seem problematical or cause confusion. You 
should also be wary of the possibility that the 
advice you get from people you trust may be 
misleading. For best results, make liberal use 
of reverse psychology, freaky logic and mirror 
magic. Halloween costume suggestion: the 
opposite of who you really are. 

GEMINI (May 21-June 20): I don't have a 
big problem with your tendency to contradict 
yourself. I'm rarely among the consistency 

just one of your many selves instead of hop- 
scotching among all nine. In fact, I find your 
multilevel multiplicity interesting and often 
alluring. I take it as a sign that you are in align- 
ment with the fundamentally paradoxical 
nature of life. Having said all that, however, I 
want to alert you to an opportunity that the 
universe is currently offering you, which is 
to feel unified, steady and stable. Does that 
sound even vaguely enticing? Why not try it 
out for a few weeks? Halloween costume sug- 
gestion: an assemblage or collage of several 
of your different personas. 


to collapse. Don't be like that in the coming 
weeks, Cancerian. Without curbing your luxu- 
riant mood, simply monitor your outpouring 
of fertility so that it generates just the right 
amount of beautiful blooms. Be vibrant and 
bountiful and fluidic, but not unconstrained or 
overwrought or recklessly lavish. Halloween 
costume suggestion: a bouquet, an apple tree, 
a rich artist or an exotic dancer with a bowl of 
fruit on your head. 

LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): I hope your father 
didnt beat you or scream at you or molest 
you. If he did. I am so sorry for your suffering. 

I also hope that your father didn't ignore you 
or withhold his best energy from you. I hope 
he didnt disappear for weeks at a time and act 
oblivious to your beauty. If he did those things. 

I mourn for your loss. Now it’s quite possible 
CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY , 


that you were spared such mistreatment, Leo. 
Maybe your dad gave you conscientious care 
and loved you for who you really are. But what- 
ever the case might be, this is the right time 
to acknowledge it. If you're one of the lucky 
ones, celebrate to the max. If you're one of 
the wounded ones, begin or renew your quest 
for serious and intensive healing. Halloween 
costume suggestion: your father. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): Do you know how 
to tell the difference between superstitious 
hunches and dependable intuitions? Are you 
good at distinguishing between mediocre 
gossip that's only ten percent accurate and 
reliable rumors that provide you with the real 
inside dope? I suspect that you will soon get 
abundant opportunities to test your skill in 
these tasks. To increase the likelihood of your 
success, ask yourself the following question 
on a regular basis: Is what you think you’re 
seeing really there or is it mostly a projection 
of your expectations and theories? Halloween 
costume suggestions: a lie detector, an inter- 
rogator with syringes full of truth serum, a 
superhero with X-ray vision, a lab scientist. 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): “Its so fine 
and yet so terrible to stand in front of a blank 
canvas," said French painter Paul Cezanne. 
Many writers make similar comments about 
the excruciating joy they feel when first sitting 
down in front of an empty page. For artists in 
any genre, in fact getting started may seem 
painfully impossible. And yet there can also 
be a delicious anticipation as the ripe chaos 
begins to coalesce into coherent images or 
words or music. Even If you're not an artist 
Scorpio, you're facing a comparable challenge 
in your own chosen field. Halloween costume 
suggestion: a painter with a blank canvas. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): As 
you contemplate what you want to be for 
Halloween, don't consider any of the following 
options: a thoroughbred racehorse wearing a 
blindfold; a mythic centaur clanking around in 
iron boots; a seahorse trying to dance on dry 
land. For that matter, Sagittarius, I hope you 
wont come close to imitating any of those 
hapless creatures even in your non-Halloween 
life. Its true that the coming days will be an 
excellent time to explore, analyze and deal 
with your limitations. But that doesnt mean 
you should be overwhelmed and overcome 


CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19): "Does 
anyone know where I can find dinosaur cos- 
tumes for cats?" asked a Halloween shopper 
on Reddit.com. In the comments section, 


costume for his Chihuahua. I bring tt 
Capricorn, because if anyone could ur 
the answers to these questions. It 
you. You've got a magic touch when it comes 
to hunting down solutions to unprecedented 
problems. Halloween costume suggestion: a 
cat wearing a dinosaur costume. 
AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): The Live 
Monarch Foundation made a video on how 
to fix a butterfly's broken wing (tinyurl.com/ 
FixWing). It ain't easy. You need 10 items, 
including tweezers, talcum powder, tooth- 
picks and glue. You've got to be patient and 
summon high levels of concentration. But it 
definitely can be done. The same is true about 
the delicate healing project you've thought 
about attempting on your own wound. 
Aquarius. It will require you to be ingenious, 
precise and tender, but I suspect you're primed 
to rise to the challenge. Halloween costume 
suggestion: herbalist acupuncturist doctor, 
shaman or other healer. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): Its not a good 
time to wear super-control higher-power 
Spanx, or any other girdle, corset or restric- 
tive garment. In fact I advise you not to be 
a willing participant in any situation that 
pinches, hampers or confines you. You need 
to feel exceptionally expansive. In order to 
thrive, you’ve got to give yourself permission 
to spill over, think big and wander freely. As 
for those people who might prefer you to keep 
your unruly urges In check and your natural 
inclinations concealed: Tell them your astrolo- 
ger authorized you to seize a massive dose of 
slack. Halloween costume suggestions: a wild 
man or wild woman; a mythical bird like the 
Garuda or Thunderbird; the god or goddess of 
abundance. 


0 HOROSCOPES & D. 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 
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Anytime. Anywhere. Facts & Forecasts 
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wanton waste of wonderment 



And Ihey used to wear costumes. These 
guys mostly Just walk around naked In a 
Iratemlty house. Instead ol fighting crime. 
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Come join me 
for a marvelous 
musical adventure! 

It will be spooktacular... 
hahahaha! 


kids 


Presents 


Halloween Family Concert: 

“A Symphony 
of Whales” 

® Halloween Concert 


T his kid-friendly concert H 

includes an introduction / / a. 

of the instruments and several 3'-- 

seasonally spooky selections. Mf 

The highlight of the 
performance is a narration 

a true story about whales U * « ^ 'J 

stranded in the Siberian Sea, and 1 1 

the heroic efforts by villagers and a I I 

Russian icebreaker to free them. Music I * v 1 

plays a key role in the heartwarming 

rescue — and audience members get to 

participate in a crucial decision! 

VSO String Quartet members are Sofia Hirsch and David Gusakov, 
violins; Hilary Hatch, viola; and Dieuwke Davydov, cello. Our special 
guest narrator is Melissa Ewell, a music teacher from Swanton. Enjoy 
this high-energy presentation, which includes a parade of costumes, 
and treats to take home afterwards! 


Locations A Times 

Saturday & Sunday, 
October 20 & 21 

• McCarthy Arts Center at St. Michael’s College, 

Colchester, Saturday, October 20, 11 a.m. 

• Bellows Free Academy Performing Arts 
Center, St. Albans, October 20, 4 p.m. Funded 
by St. Albans Society for the Performing Arts. 

• Middlebury College’s Mahaney Center for 
the Arts, Sunday, October 21, 2 p.m. 


$7 for adults • $5 for seniors & children 
$15 for families (up to 5 people) 


For more information & 
ticket outlets visit vso.org 
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WHIMSICAL. INTUITIVE AND 
REBELLIOUS 


For relationships, dates, flirts and i-spys: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 
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8Ea KIND. GIVING AND CARING 


MAKIN' MUSIC UNDER THE STARS 

SWEET. FUNNY. GOOD LISTENER. 

LOVEABLE. FUNNY. MUSIC-LOVING GAL 

THOUGHTFUL. KIND. 
STRAIGHTFORWARD. INTERESTED 
HUMAN 

MUST LOVE MUPPETS 




CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don’t worry, you’ll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


KIND. GIVING AND CARING 

FOREIGN GIRL 

IT IS WHAT IT IS 

me on my toes! webbie3919. 32. C I 
SEEING WHAT THIS IS LIKE 

COUNTRY 

lire with, and have an adventure. 

PASSIONATE BEING SEEKS SAME 


Intention. BrownEyedGirIVT. 45. CJ 
IMPROVISING ALL THE TIME 

doing all that it takes to be the best 


GET MESSY. MAKE MISTAKES 

now. 420 rriendly, not into the bar 

ARTISTIC. ADVENTURER. FUN. 
WOODWORKER. TRUE 






MEN AegkWSMEN 






EASYGOING GUY 

Itb sappy, but the one thing I really 


TRUCKING 

QUITE A CATCH 



THE LONER SEEKS CINNAMON GIRL 

I'm here to grow my social circle, which is more like a dot 
right now. I like listening to records, hiking and biking, good 
conversation, and wine/cheese consumption. I’d say more here, 
but then what would we talk about when you write me? Hand_ 
solo, 40, Men Seeking Women 

Three things that I want from my ideal mate are ... humor, 
confidence, curves. 


STUCK IN SEXLESS MARRIAGE! 


420 rriendly. Must be discreet, run. 

LONESOME MUSICAL COWBOY 






Bl NOW GAY LATER 


SHOW ME AROUND, GIRL 





PERSoNRtS 

For group fun, BDSM play, and full-on kink: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 


a W For group fun, BDS 

sevenda) 

TO PLAY 

mBjwm SASSY N' SEXY 

BBW IN NEED 

W5MEM many fantasies. Looking to try 


LETS HAVE FUN! 

MAGICALLY DELICIOUS 

to have fun. dejli!88. 23 
SEXY, SENSUAL LOVER 

COUNTRY CUTIE NEEDS PLAYMATE 


MEN 


HOT AND HORNY STUDENT 



HUNGRY FOR SEX 

DIRTY GIRL LOOKING FOR PLAYMATE 


UP FOR SOME FUN 


NATURAL AND ORGANIC 

excitement. organicl7. 22. Cl 
CURIOUS, WILLING. LOOKING FOR FUN 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


STRONG AND WILLING 




WHY NOT.. 

MY EVENING MUSE 


DO IT ALL NIGHT 

or race. Contact me. letsdoG9. 31, Cl 
GO DOWN SOUTH 


CITY BOY FOR COUNTRY FUN 


NORTH WOODS LOVER 


CREATIVE A EROTIC RELEASE! 

- 1 would If I were you!! Deep Fun, Sense 


TALK DIRTY TO ME 


don’t enjoy! LOL ©. Fun4Us2. 47. Cl 
GOOD GUY WITH NAUGHTY STREAK 


ALL ABOUT THE PLEASING 


61HEE 


CLASSY WITH A TWIST 


stealthchlck45. 45 


KINK oF 1H§ WEEK: 

2 HOTTIES AND A DOCTOR 

25-year-old normal and attractive couple. I want to know 
what it is like being with another girl, and he is all about 
it. Discreet onetime thing, unless everyone is begging for 
more. 2HottiesAndADoctor, 27. 


Great sex calls for lots of... Noise, n 


s, confidence! 


LOOKING FOR CASUAL NSA FUN 

GETTIN’ WILD OUTSIDE 

BUSY LOOKING FOR THE SAME 

SURFER DUDE 


LOOKING FOR DISCREET. INTELLIGENT 


le, 49. C3 


SAFELY DOMINANT 




DILJEKYLL LOOKING FOR IVY 

to host. Other than that I’m very 
open-minded. ur420fuck, 24. Cl 


COUPLE FOR PLAY 

time permits. FWB430RM0RE. 42 
TATTOOED USER NERDS 

i. BatmanandRobin. 32. Cl 


OUR LITTLE SECRET 

Is. Ourlittlesecret 37 


ToOIMeNSE? 

GO BACKl PAGE 





isPb * 


If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 


sevendaysvt.com/personals 


BIG HOT MUSCULAR BALD MAN 

We spoke in line at the Waitsfield Shaws and I was 

you! LOL! When: Wednesday, September 19, 2012, 
Where: Waitsfield. You: Man. Me: Woman. >1910710 

FABULOUS SMILE AT THE Y 

easier to take. When: Friday. October 12. 2012. 
Where: YMCA. You: Woman. Me: Man. 2910709 

25-YEAR CRUSH 

You: Woman. Me: Man. 1910708 


HEALTHY LIVING HOTTIE 

When: Friday. October 12, 2012. Where: Healthy 
Living. You: Man. Me: Woman. S910707 

KILO MIKE 

and heart. You: Woman. Me: Woman. B910706 
FAST CASH 

St. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 2910705 
HINESBURG 

When: Saturday. October 6, 2012. Where: Dre 
station. You: Woman. Me: Man. 2910704 

FOR MY DEAR S 

or autumn. You: Woman. Me: Man. 2910703 
FLIRT FROM AMANDA OF BURLINGTON 

dating site. You: Woman. Me: Man. 1910702 


LOST IN YOUR EYES... 

sorry. I REALLY. REALLY like you. You know this. 

Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0910701 
WOMAN WITH VINTAGE VOLKSWAGEN BEETLE 

maybe a rail-colors day trip in your VW? When: 
Road Mobil. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0910700 
YOUR CO-OP OR MINE? 

Co-op. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0910699 


CHURCH STREET TUESDAY AFTERNOON 

Street at noon. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0910698 
MAPLE ST. WAITING ROOM 

October 8, 2012. Maple St. Waiting Room. You're 

Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0910697 


O-BRIENS 
AVEDA INSTITUTE 


|© 

STRIDES 

HITS THE 

RUNWAY 


All proceeds support: 



AFTER THE RODEO/SUNDAY 

Work at EMS? Saw you at 71 Main SL, Sunday. 

but I couldn't get to you. CoFTee? Hike? When: 
71 Main St. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0910696 
BRIGHT-EYED BANJO FELLOW 

Church St You: Man. Me: Woman. O91069S 


Wednesday October 1 7th 


Doors at 7 PM | Show at 8 PM 
Tickets are $15 


Ticket information available at 

1 475 Shelburne Rd South Burlington, VT 

www.obriensavedainstitute.org 
or by phone at 802.658.9591 xl 



drinker. I don't think we had sex, but I can't be sure that we didn't 
mess around. At the very least. I’m worried that he has feelings for 
me and will think that my sleeping over indicates that l am into him. 
How do I ask him if anything happened without hurting his feelings, 
or our friendship? 


Blacked-Out Betty 


First of all, you're lucky you woke up next to a friend. If you're drinking 
enough to black out, something much worse could have happened. 

If you're afraid you might have a problem with alcohol, or if you feel 
peer-pressured to party, I urge you to talk with a family member or 
someone at your campus counseling office. 

Regarding your friend, it's time to check in. Tell him you had too 
much to drink and need him to clarify how you ended up in your 
underpants. It's less about hurting his feelings and more about 
taking care of yourself. If you had sex, it's important to know whether 
you used protection. If he confirms that you had intercourse without 
a condom — or fooled around in any fashion — it's time for a trip to 
the health center or your local Planned Parenthood for a checkup 
(ppnne.org). 

If your buddy is offended that you don't remember an intimate 
encounter, all you can do is apologize and be honest with him about 
your feelings — but you need to address what happened. I can't 
stress enough that your safety depends upon being in control of 
your faculties. Count your lucky stars that you ended up in bed with 
someone you trust, and take steps to ensure you don't get black-out 


Need advice? 

Email me at mistress®sevendaysvt.com or share your 
own advice on my blog at sevendaysvt.com/blogs. 






*For tobacco use only. 
Positive ID Required. 
18+ Only. 


Good Stuff 


CAST YOUR 
SPELL... 

101 WAYS TO SPARK 
UP YOUR LOVE LIFE 

FINE CIGARS 

NOT JUST FOR MEN 

HIGH TECH 
MINI VAPES 
SHOWDOWN 

LAUNCH ROX VS. 

NEW PALM* 


Burlington Headquarters: 

21 Church St. 658-6520 


St. Albans Superstore: 

192 Federal St. 524-6607 

Waterbury Resort Store: 

3595 Waterbury/Stowe Rd. 

Rutland: 

162 N. Main St. 

Derby, VT: 

4267 US Route 5 

Newport, NH (Tax-Free): 

51 John Stark Hwy. 


1 i 

jr. 
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SAFETY 
STANCE 

STUN GUNS & MACE 
ARE MUST-HAVE 
ACCESSORIES 

PHEROMONES 
FOR MOANS... 

LOTIONS & POTIONS 

TO GET YOU RESULTS 

ROLL YOUR 
OWN & SAVE! 

R-TOWN’S NEWEST 
TORACCO ROLLING 
HEADQUARTERS 





